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A long way from home 


| yIGURES on credit union organization for the end of 1941 show 
that New York leads the country in total number of credit unions; 
it is followed by Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 


population. We have said that there should be a credit union for every 
thousand persons: in other words, a thousand credit unions for each 
million. How close does your state come to this? 

There are other ways, however, of figuring credit union leadership. 
Divide the number of credit unions in your state by the population in 
millions, and you will get the number of credit unions per million of 

The state that is closest to reaching this goal is Wisconsin, with 196 
credit unions for each million of population. Washington stands second, 
with 143 for each million. Then come Minnesota, with 140; Massachu- 
setts, 128; Connecticut, 112; Missouri, 111; Illinois, 104; Ohio, 102; 
Colorado, 100. 


You will notice that even in Wisconsin, which leads the parade, the 
job may be considered only 20 per cent done. New York, which tops the 
country in total number of credit unions and has been organizing at a 
pretty good rate, still has only 64 credit unions per million of population 

6 per cent of what is needed. 


HE Ohio Credit Union League has stepped to the fore in recognizing 
~~ how far we are from the saturation point. At the annual meeting in 
Akron, a special committee reported its proposals for a long-range pro- 
gram (printed in full on the opposite page). The chief recommenda- 
tion was that more credit unions be organized. The Ohio credit union 
movement, the committee declared, will not have fulfilled its obligations 


to the citizens of the state until 6,000 credit unions have been chartered. 


The war may have created new service problems, but, contrary to 
some opinion, it has not created obstacles to organizational activity. The 
field staff of the Credit Union National Association has been actively 
investigating this very question for the past three weeks, and reports 
indicate that industrial management is definitely receptive to plans that 
will help employees save. Credit unions are needed, and they can be 
organized. 


That puts it squarely up to you and you and you. What will you do 
to push organization in your state? Will you do your best to free the 
field staff for organizational work? When the field staff is tied up with 


service problems, will you step in yourself and organize credit unions? 
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Ohio League Reports 
Long-Range Program 


To increase the number of credit unions in Ohio from 
the present 726 to 6,000 is among the objectives recom- 
mended by a special committee appointed by the Ohio 
Credit Union League to formulate a long-range pro- 
gram. The other points in this progressive program 
are of equal interest, and The Bridge here prints 
the committee’s recommendations in full as presented to 
the annual meeting on March 21. 


ECAUSE of the fact that the 
credit union movement is still 
in its infancy, both in Ohio and 

in the United States, your Board of 
Directors authorized the President to 
appoint a committee to make a partic- 
ular study and report on a so-called 
“Long-Range Program.” The com- 
mittee was instructed to prepare a list 
of objectives and to formulate a pro- 
gram to guide the thinking of the 
members of the League so that, to- 
gether, a program may be developed 
in the coming years that the credit 





union movement may make a very 
important contribution to the people 
of our State and to society in general. 

Under these instructions, the com- 
mittee held one meeting. We realize 
that, even though this meeting lasted 
more than three hours, the report 
which we submit is not all-embracing 
or all-inclusive. We do take real 
pleasure, however, in submitting to 
the leaders in Ohio some of the ob- 
jectives that we think can and should 
be accomplished. We earnestly solicit 
suggestions and criticisms. 


a 


Therefore 


mends: 


the committee recom- 

1—The number of credit unions be 
increased as rapidly as possible until 
every working man in Ohio who needs 
credit union service has it. Since we 
estimate that there should be about 
one credit union for each one thousand 
persons, our organization job will not 
be complete until we increase the 
number of credit unions from 726 to 
6,000. We urge that the organization 
activity continue in spite of the war, 
Regulation W, Defense Bond Program, 
and lack of availability of consumer 
durable goods. Two-thirds of our 
citizens still make less than $1600 a 
year. Death, marriage, births, sick- 
ness, and misfortune still strike im- 
partially, irrespective of economic or 
world conditions. 

2—Perfect and streamline our tech- 
nique so that the great farm popula- 
tion of Ohio may enjoy credit union 
service. 

3—Credit unions should march with 
the troops and not be slackers in the 
war. Credit should be extended when 
it is needed even though there exists 


The Chattanooga-Rossville Volunteer Organizers Club holds a session. Seated at the desk is H. R. Hood, managing director of the 
Tennessee League. The others present are Hillman J. Duncan, Arthur S. Davis, Raymond M. Wilkins, Clyde A. Liner, J. C. French, T. E. 
Thurman, Charles F. Eikel, Jr. (CUNA field man) and William S. Shearin. 
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7—The League, in cooperation with 
other Leagues and CUNA and working 
with other organizations who have the 
ame should 


cooperate now and present a program 


ideals and aspirations, 


for world peace and to establish the 
economic machinery which will pre- 
This should not be 
delayed until the war is over 

8—That we 
nite 


vent future wars. 


take positive and def- 
steps to establish a _ central 
This should be 
taken out of the “talk” stage and some 
research started. 

9—That unions 
to carry loan insurance covering the 
death and disability of the borrower 
and that immediate steps be taken to 
prepare, present and adopt a plan of 
unemployment insurance for borrow- 


agency of discount 


we urge all credit 


ers 

10—That a pension plan be sub- 
mitted which will enable credit unions 
who have full-time employees to pro- 
tect those employees the 
Lazard of old inadequately pro- 
tected. 


who face 


age 


11—That a progressive and effective 
educational and training program be 
adopted so that officers and commit- 
teemen, as well as prospective em- 
ployees, may be trained. To accom- 
plish this, we recommend that, as soon 
as it is practicable, a camp site be 
ecured by the League and a camp 
established which will be in continu- 
ous operation during the summer sea- 
son, so that credit union leaders and 
their families from this and neighbor- 
ing states may spend vacations and 
and at the 
same time learn more about the credit 
union 


weekends inexpensively 
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of Akron, 
National Association, buys a Defense Bond. 


secretary of the Credit Union 


12—That additional manuals, books 
and pamphlets be prepared and dis- 
tributed for the use of credit unions. 

13—That a training school for em- 
ployees be conducted in the various 
cities where the need exists. 

14—That inaugurate and pro- 
mote a plan to give adequate life in- 
surance to our credit union members 
at a fair and reasonable cost without 
exploitation. 


we 


15—That an auditing service be in- 
stituted and made available to credit 
unions who need it. 

16—That we and show our 
members how to adopt the technique 
and basic philosophy of the credit 
union to all of their economic affairs. 


assist 


These are just some of the things 
which our program for future years 
should include. We repeat again that 
we welcome suggestions and criticisms 
because, by the collective thinking of 
all of us, we can re-build the economic 
life of every working man to eliminate 
usury and exploitation and to enable 
every citizen to have a stake in Amer- 
ica and enjoy the maximum fruits of 
his labor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. D. Deaton, John Withrow 

Chairman George Witty 
A. E. Fryer A. G. Burkhardt 
Ed Bath Harold Schroeder 
J.J. Azallion M. M. Malmer 


For Members in Service 

Credit union officers and members 
who are serving in the military forces 
want reading matter. You can help 
them keep in touch with the credit 
union movement by 
Tue Bripce. 


sending them 


New Credit Unions 
in February 


Thirty-nine new credit unions were 
reported in the United States for Feb- 


ruary, 1942. Tabulated by states: 
Alabama ..0 Nebraska ....... 1 
Arizona ona MOOI ax aceues 0 
Arkansas .......0 New Hampshire .0 
California .. .1 New Jersey ..... 1 
Colorado . .0 New Mexico ....2 
Connecticut ....0 New York ..... 2 
Delaware .......0 North Carolina . .0 
D. of C. ..1 North Dakota ...1 
Florida — - Uae 2 
Georgia ...0 Oklahoma ...... 0 
Idaho ... ..... ft. eee 1 
Illinois .........1 Pennsylvania ...3 
Indiana ....1 Rhode Island ...0 
Iowa ...........1 South Carolina. .1 
Kansas .. ....0 South Dakota ...0 
Kentucky ......0 Tennessee ...... 1 
Louisiana ...... Es os os 1 
Maine . ee rere 0 
Maryland ...... 0 Vermont ....... 1 
Massachusetts ..5 Virginia ........ 1 
Michigan ....... 2 Washington ..... 0 
Minnesota ...... 2 West Virginia ..0 
Mississippi ..... 0 Wisconsin ...... 2 
Missouri ....... 1 Wyoming ....... 0 
Montana ....... 0 


Seven new credit unions have also 
been reported for the province of Al- 
berta. New league affiliations in the 
United States for the month totaled 
10. 


Loans in January 


Loans granted by credit unions in 
January 1942 totaled $17,900,000, 
which is a 28.4 per cent drop from the 
$25,000,000 loaned in December 1941 
and a 29 per cent drop from January 
1941. Credit union loans outstanding 
at the end of January 1942 were $199,- 
100,000, a 5.7 per cent decline from 
December and 6.1 per cent above the 
figure for the preceding January. 
These figures represent the estimate 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce. 


Personal finance companies loaned 
$66,000,000 in January 1942 and ended 
the month with outstandings of $531,- 
600,000. The loan volume was off 36.3 
per cent from the preceding month 
and 3.2 per cent from January 1941. 
Outstandings declined 1.2 per cent 
from the preceding month but stood 
5.6 per cent higher than a year ago. 


Industrial banks loaned $39,800,000 
in January 1942, a decline of 11.4 per 
cent from December and 11.0 from 
January 1941. Balances of industrial 
banks at the end of January stood at 
$290,500,000, a drop of 2.4 per cent 
from December and 0.8 from January 
1941. 
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HE meeting’s going to be in the 
village house,” said Lendall 
Greene,’ treasurer of the 
Phippsburg (Sebasco) Credit Union. 
“I guess we better go down along the 
shore. The road up over the hill is 
pretty rough in the dark. Better get 
your flash light if you have one. You're 
going to need it.” 

We scrambled down the steep bank 
from the house. Snow lay white on 
all sides and the path was icy. I 
grabbed at a little spruce tree and 
eased myself down. We had left the 
car a quarter of a mile back on the 
road. It was a very dark night. Once 
on the level, we seemed to be follow- 
ing a little path. Tall grasses brushed 
against our faces. Then ahead there 
was only blackness and close to us, on 
the left, we could hear the sound of 
the sea. We stumbled over stones and 
seaweed. After a walk of about half 
a mile there was a light up somewhere 
on the bank high above us. The trail 





@ Mary Ellicott Arnold, Director of the 

Extension Department of the Eastern Co- 
operative League, is one of the dynamic 
figures of the cooperative movement. Those 
who have read her book, The Story of Tomp- 
kinsville, Anow of her achievements in 
cooperative housing. She is now organiz- 
ing study clubs, credit unions and coopera- 
tives in Maine. 
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petered out and we scrambled up a 
sharp incline, getting into drifts and 
trying to find a footing on stones and 
roots. 

There was a fine fire blazing on 
the hearth of the village house. 
Around the wall, on benches, were 
some dozen or fourteen men in high 
boots and sweaters. “Most of the folks 
around here go lobstering,” Lendall 
Greene had told us. Near where I was 


A member of the credit committee 
of the Sebasco Credit 
gives a member her loan. 


Union 


CREDIT 
for the 
MAINE 


LOBSTERMEN 


By MARY E. ARNOLD 


sitting, four or five women hugged the 
fire. At the end of the room was a 
kitchen table. Loring Lowell, the 
president, sat behind it, flanked on one 
side by Edith Wallace, the secretary, 
and on the other side by Lendall 
Greene, whom we all call Dick Greene 


The credit committee meets with 
a sewing machine for a working 
surface. 
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here in Sebasco. He has been treas- 
urer ever since the credit union was 
organized two and a half years ago. 

It was the annual meeting. The 
federal agent had spent all afternoon 
in the Greenes’ kitchen, making a 
thorough examination of the books. 

“This credit union is in good condi- 
tion,” he said as he got up to make 
his report. “It is in sound shape and 
is very well managed. I base my 
opinion on what goes down in black 
and white in the books. It has a Class 
A rating. The members of the credit 
union have $1,980.40 in assets and 
$1,060.20 outstanding in loans. Your 
undeclared earnings amount to $137.63. 
You have enough money to pay 13 per 
cent in dividends, but according to 
your by-laws you can pay no more 
than 6 per cent. If you should declare 
a dividend of 3 per cent, I should think 
your members would be well satisfied, 
and it would be a safe, conservative 
thing to do.” 

There was a long pause. 

Would it be all right to pay 4 per 
cent? someone asked. They had talked 
it over before the meeting. They would 
like to pay 4 per cent, and they would 
like to give the treasurer $50. He’d 
worked pretty hard all year on the 
books. Seems as if he ought to have 
$50. They had $93.36 in their reserve 
for bad loans. Dick said 4 per cent 
would cost them $43.01. Couldn’t they 
pay him $50 and still have enough left 
over to be safe and conservative the 
way the federal agent said? 

The federal agent gave his approval, 
and the motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected, and it was decided that the 
board should serve as an educational 
committee. A social committee was 
elected as refreshments were served. 

‘We've been leaving this business of 
getting someone to make cake right 
up to the afternoon of the meeting,” 
the girl who made the motion said 
hotly. “There ought to be a ccmmit- 
tee in charge who'd get the fire made 
and put the coffee on and have the 
cake here and not wait until the very 
last minute.” 

There was no argument. The meet- 
ing munched its cake and drank its 
coffee and voted unanimously for a 
social committee. 

There are three thousand lobster 
fishermen on the Maine coast from 
Kittery to Eastport. There are many 
more than a hundred towns and vil- 
lages strung out Route 1, and 
dotted along the peninsulas and on 
the islands. There’s the struggle to 
make a living. There’s boys and girls 
going away to get jobs. There’s WPA 
and Surplus Commodities. And that’s 
dry rot. When towns and villages 


on 
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can’t any longer stand on their own 
feet, you know it’s dry rot. 

A farmer can’t plant potatoes with- 
out credit. And a lobster fisherman 
can’t haul lobsters without credit. Any 
man who’s got to buy his gear before 
he sells his stuff, needs credit. Maybe 
he can save enough to finance himself. 
But that isn’t common. Most lobster 
fishermen need credit. The big ques- 
tion is whether they can ride it, or 
whether it rides them. 

There are men like Ken Jones. Ken 
has a hard time to get along. He’s 
lucky when he has more than fifty 
cents in his pocket. He sells hauls, and 
he sells for two reasons: First, he has 
no car (a car is a kind of storage cage 
in which freshly caught lobsters are 
kept until they’re sold), and he’s never 
saved enough money with which to 
build one. He can’t hold his lobsters. 
Second, he needs the money. Has to 
have money right off to buy stuff. 
There’s things his wife says they’ve 
got to have. The kids are going to 
school and they have to have shoes. 
And only fifty cents in his pocket. He 
must have money. 

So he sells at the going price, even 
if that price is only twelve cents. He 
can’t hold. He does something else. In 
all probability he sells to the dealer 
who's extended him credit for gear. 
Probably the dealer’s giving him credit 
now for gas and oil. 

Maybe Ken thinks the dealer’s a 
white man, or maybe he thinks he’s a 
specially low kind of dogfish. But what 
the dealer’s like isn’t the point. The 
point is he’s extended credit to Ken, 
and if Ken’s going to keep in with his 
dealer and get credit next year, that 
man will get his lobsters, and Ken will 
get twelve cents a pound if twelve 
cents a pound happens to be the going 
price. Maybe he'll average fourteen 
or fifteen cents a pound for his lobsters 
each year. 


TAN Smith has a small car. Stan 
doesn’t have to sell his hauls. Like 
Ken he’s had to get credit for his gear. 
But holding three days or a week gives 
him an advantage. It may not hold true 
everywhere on the coast, but there 
are plenty of men carring their catch 
and holding three days to a week who 
are getting the going price plus two 
or three cents. Stan may average 
eighteen cents a pound for his lobsters. 
Carl Johnson is pretty well fixed. 
His cars hold two or three thousand 
pounds. He sells when the price is 
right—or when he hopes it is. He sells 
where he will get the highest price. 
He isn’t tied to any one dealer. If he 
does stick to a dealer and sell to him, 
he sees to it that his dealer will give 
him as good a price, or better, than he 


can get anywhere else. He sells three 
or four times a year. 

Carl is disappointed if he can't 
average twenty-five cents a pound for 
his lobsters. When he finally does sell 
he has money in his pockets. Enough 
to equip him the following spring, if 
that is the way he wants to handle 
things. Or enough to enable him to 
get credit when and how he wants it. 
Carl Johnson has bargaining power. 

Put it this way: 

(1) Ken Jones starts with three 
counts against him. He has no capital 
in either money or gear. He must have 
credit. He can’t hold long enough to 
get any bargaining power. Note the 
result in the price he gets for his 
lobsters. 

(2) Stan is better off. He has a little 
capital (his car) but must have credit. 
He is pretty much tied to the man who 
gives him this credit, but he has some 
bargaining power. Not much, but 
enough to show in the two or three 
cent advance he gets on the price of 
lobsters. 

(3) Compared with the other two, 
Carl is on easy street. His capital (the 
money he put in his car, plus a cash 
reserve), enables him to hold his lob- 
sters. Holding gives him a better price. 
The fact that he can hold, and the bet- 
ter price which means money in his 
pocket, give him position and bargain- 
ing power. He can use credit if he 
wants to. But he can ride on credit. 
Credit doesn’t ride him. 


UT there is still one count against 

Carl Johnson. The price he gets for 
his lobsters is a going price. It is the 
best going price because Carl only 
sells when the price is best, or as near 
as he can guess it. 

The going price is determined by 
two things: What the market will pay. 
(The market must have lobsters.) 
What the lobster fisherman will take. 
And what the lobster fishermen will 
take is determined not by the Car] 
Johnsons who can hold, but by the 
Kens and Stans who must sell, who 
must have money and who can’t hold. 
Carl has only so much bargaining 
power because Ken and Stan lack bar- 
gaining power, and the going price is 
the sum of the bargaining power cof 
Carl, plus the lack of the bargaining 
power of Ken and Stan, plus how 
much the market wants the lobsters, 
which is determined in part by what 
the consumer will pay for them. 

A lobster fisherman needs two 
things: Capital. Credit. In most cases 
capital will depend on credit. Most 
men must borrow to build a car. 

“How did it all start?” we asked 
Dick Greene after the Sebasco Credit 
Union meeting, as we sat around in his 
warm little kitchen with dotted swiss 
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curtains at the windows, and the new 
hardwood floor that Dick is putting 
down in his spare time. 

“Well,” he said, “it was back in the 
summer of 1939. No, I guess it was 
1938. Mr. Bailey took eight lobster 
fishermen from here up to Nova 
Scotia. They went round to the fishing 
villages and saw what the lobster fish- 
ermen there had done with their credit 
unions and their cooperatives. After 
they came back they started a study 
club, and one of the fellows asked me 
to join. 

“There were twelve members in the 
club. They started in the fall and held 
weekly meetings up to May 17. After 
the first meeting I stuck with them and 
never missed a night. First we talked 
cold storage plants and fish factories. 
But it didn’t seem to get us anywhere, 
so we switched to a credit union. 
Everything we had talked about 
needed money, so it looked as though 
a credit union would be the place to 
start. 

“By the time it came May we ap- 
plied for our charter. Dora Maxwell 
came down on the 12th and showed us 
what to do. There were forty came to 
the organization meeting. In the after- 
non, before the meeting, it looked as 
though we had only twenty-three sub- 
scribers, so I went out and dug up 
eight more. But there were more peo- 
ple interested than we thought. In 
the end we totalled thirty-eight sub- 
scribers. 

“We made our first loan in June. 
A fellow came in and wanted $12 for 
rigging. But mostly the lobster fish- 
ermen didn’t want to come. They 
thought a man had to wait until he was 
on the town before he ought to ask 
for a loan. And when he did come, 
they thought we’d go after his pedigree 
and ask a pile of questions and make 
him feel like a bum. But when they 
found what a credit union was like, 
they began to come along. By May, 
1940, we had over half our money out- 
standing in loans. 

“We had one fellow who said he 
would join provided he could borrow 
$29. Well, the board of directors let 
him join and he put in his $5. Then 
the loan came up to the credit com- 
mittee. Well, they looked at it differ- 
ent. That man was a poor risk. He 
owed everybody. Even owed mem- 
bers of the credit committee. They 
said he wasn’t responsible and they 
weren’t going to give him any money. 
Then they asked me. I said, well, I 
looked at it this way. We've got to 
take some chances. Folks around here 
were pretty poor and there was more 
than one that didn’t pay their bills. 
Plenty of people were poor risks when 
you came right down to it. We've got 
to make a test loan sometime, and as 
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for me I'd rather make a test loan 
with $29 when we stood to lose only 
$24, than wait until someone asked for 
$100. So the committee switched 
around and made the loan. We've got 
quite a bit in our reserve for bad loans, 
so even if we lost the money we didn't 
think we’d be so bad off. 

“But the queer thing was that man 
stood right up to his loan. He paid 
every instalment regularly and in- 
creased his shares at the same time. 
That doesn’t mean he has paid all the 
fellows he owes, but he never went 
back on the credit union. Four dol- 
lars is all he owes now, and we aren't 
a bit afraid we won't get it.” 

“How many loans have you got from 
two to six months delinquent?” 
asked. 

“Oh, gosh,” said Dick gloomily. 
There was a long pause. “Well, I guess 
there ain’t any.” 

In all, one hundred and eighteen 
loans have been made by the Sebasco 
Credit Union, amounting to $4, 021. 
During the entire period of two and a 
half years, there have been no bad 
loans. There are twenty-three loans 
now outstanding. Of the 118 loans, 
thirteen were made for fishing gear, 
sixteen for doctors’ and hospital bills. 
Six loans were made for winter cloth- 
ing, four for payments on a house, five 


we 


to buy automobiles, three to buy 
chickens and another three for Christ- 
mas shopping. Other loans range from 
buying a gun, a washing machine, a 
stove and a boat, to paying taxes and 
buying fuel for the winter. 

The village of Sebasco lies at the 
end of a peninsula about fifteen miles 
from the ship building center of Bath. 
Seventy-six of its inhabitants were 
lobster fishermen, although at the 
present time a number of these men 
work in the Bath Iron Works or some 
other defense industry. Sebasco is one 
of the poorer settlements along the 
coast, but for all that it has led the way 
in demonstrating what fishermen can 
do to help themselves. 

There are thirty women in the credit 
union, out of a total membership of 
eighty-six, and they take an active 
part on committees. During the sum- 
mer a good many children join. There 
is a golf course near, and the demand 
for caddies provides a source of in- 
come for the younger members of the 
community. The youngsters also take 
an active interest in the credit union. 
At the meeting, a lad of fourteen 
leaned over and touched a member 
of our party on the arm. 

“Say,” he said shyly. “I’ve got $17 
in the credit union. That's pretty good. 
Don’t you think so?” 





Coming 
April 10, 11, 1942 


Annual meeting, Illinois Credit 
Union League, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago 
April 10, 11, 1942 
Annual meeting, South Dakota 


Credit Union League, Sioux Falls 
April 11, 1942 


Annual meeting, West_ Virginia 
Credit Union League, Charleston 


April 17, 18, 19, 1942 
Annual meeting, Missouri Mutual 
Credit League, Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis 


April 18, 1942 
Annual meeting, Indiana Credit 
Union League, Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis 
April 18, 1942 
Annual meeting, Michigan Credit 
Union League, Detroit 


April 18, 1942 

Annual meeting, Pennsylvania 
Credit Union League, Hotel Law- 
rence, Erie 


April 25, 1942 
Annual meeting, Tennessee Credit 
Union League, Patten Hotel, 
Chattanooga 


May 6, 7, 1942 
Quarterly meeting, CUNA Exec- 
utive Committee, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


May 7, 1942 
Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 


rectors, CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society, Madison 





Events 


May 7, 1942 
Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, Cuna Supply Coopera- 
tive, Madison 
May &, 9, 1942 
Annual membership meeting, 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Soci iety, 
Madison 


a 8, 1942 
Annual membership meeting, 
CUNA Supply Cooperative, Mad- 
ison 


May 9, 10, 1942 
Annual meeting, National Board of 
Directors, Credit Union National 
Association, Madison 


May 15, 16, 1942 
Annual meeting, Minnesota 
League of Credit Unions, St. Paul 


May 15, 16, 1942 
Annual meeting, North Dakota 
Credit Union League, Bismarck 


May 16, 1942 
Annual meeting, Florida Credit 
Union League, Tampa 


May 16, 17, 1942 
Annual meeting, Wisconsin Credit 
Union League, Eau Claire 


May 22, 23, 1942 
Annual meeting, Massachusetts 
CUNA Association, Hotel Shera- 
ton, Boston 


May 23, 1942 
Annual meeting, Iowa Credit Un- 
ion League, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines 
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WHAT ABOUT I]? 


Renewal or Revision 


Questron (from lowa): We are put- 


ting on an extensive drive among oul 


employees to purchase Government 
Defense Bonds on the payroll deduc- 
tion plan. We have several requests 
from members of our credit union to 
reduce their loan payments 

Loans granted since September 1: 
members have been paying amounts 
that would liquidat these loans be- 
fore the 15 months a 


Regulation W 


Is it within our power to reduce the 


required by 


payment on these loans so they will 
liquidate in 15 months without state- 
ment of necessity? 

Answer A loan made since Sep- 
tember 1 which originally called for 
repayment 1n, let us say, 10 or 12 
months, may be revised at any time 
to provide for repayment over a per- 
od of 15 months from the date the 
original loan was made, thus reducing 
the payment on these loans and yet 
providing that they will liquidate 
within 15 months from date of original 
issue 

Section 8 (d) of Regulation W was 
amended by amendment No. 2 to read 
as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 8 (a). 8 (b), and 8 (c), if a 
Registrant accepts in good faith a 
statement of necessity as provided in 
the following paragraph, the renewed, 
revised or consolidated obligation may 
provide for a schedule of repayment 
as though it were a new extension of 
instalment loan credit subject to sec- 
tion 5 (b), even though such action 
results in the reduction of the rate of 
repavment thereon.” 

This means that by taking a state- 
ment of necessity from the borrower, 
a loan originally contemplating rep*y- 
ment in 15 months may be revised 
or renewed for 15 months from date 
of revision or renewal even thou7th 
this reduces the payments 


By TOM DOIG 


The original loan was for $396 and 
was made August 5, 1941. Balance 
due to date is $232. At the 
present time this member 
is buying a used car and 
will need an _ additional 
$250. thus bringing his loan 
to $482. In refinancing 
this loan so he may have 
the additional cash, will it 
be necessary for the new 
loan to be paid out in 15 
months or can it be carried 
for a longer time, since the 
original loan was made 
prior to September 1, 1941” 

Answer: The balance of 
$232 due on a debt incurred prior to 
September 1, 1941, may be renewed or 
revised and the terms of the new note 
can provide for repayment over any 
number of months you desire. In 
other words, Regulation W does not 
in any way affect one renewal or re- 
vision of an obligation assumed by the 
borrower previous to September 1, 
1941. That portion of the new loan 
which is being issued to enable the 
borrower to purchase a used car must 
comply with the maximum credit 
limitation set forth in the regulation. 
In other words, the borrower must 
have a cash down payment of one- 
third of the price of the automobile, 
and you may loan him the balance. 
This balance must be repaid to you 
within 15 months. 


Apparently it is your intent to com- 
bine these two in one item, making a 
total loan of $482. If $250 is the price 
your member is paying for the auto- 
mobile, then you can only lend him 
two-thirds of the $259 and he must 
have the balance in cash or trade-in. 
Be sure that whatever balance is due 
on this car loan is repaid within 15 
months. That is, be sure that your pay- 
ments are sufficiently large so that all 
of the payments received on this loan 





Tom Doig 


within the first 15 months will be suffi- 
cient to pay off that portion loaned 
your member to buy a car. 
Aside from getting this 
amount repaid in the first 
15 months of the new loan, 
you may write the loan for 
any number of months you 
desire. 


Be More Liberal 

Question (from Wash- 
ington): The chairman of 
our credit committee is 
under the impression that 
you informed him that the 
purpose of the credit union 


movement was to make savers out of 


borrowers. Therefore, in the handling 
of our loan applications it has been 
his practice to be unusually liberal in 
his lending policy on applications of 
members who had a sizable share bal- 
ance and, in the case of members who 
only had five or ten dollars invested 
in shares, to criticize the application 
and in some events refuse to approve 
it because of the low share balance. 
The other two members of our credit 
committee feel that it is more essential 
that previous record and credit stand- 
ing of the member be taken into con- 
sideration rather than place undue 
emphasis on the share balance, and 
the writer is inclined to agree with 
these boys. 


Answer: The chairman of your 
credit committee is correct in his im- 
pression that I have always said it is 
the purpose of the credit union move- 
ment to make savers out of borrowers. 
He is absolutely incorrect if he as- 
sumes that this can be done by cur- 
tailing loan service. You can make 
a saver out of a borrower only by first 
taking care of his borrowing problems 
when he has no savings, thus winning 
his friendship and then endeavorin2z 
to persuade him to save. The only 

two questions to be asked 





Addition to Outstand- 
ing Credit 


Question (from Illinois) 
We would appreciate infor- 
mation about the following 
loan and how Regulstion W 
applies to it: 





You are invited to submit your questions 
on any credit union problems to this 
department. You are also welcome to 
contribute your own ideas on the answers 
printed here. What’s on your mind? 


when a man wishes to bor- 
row money are (1) Is he 
going to use the money for 
a proper purpose? and (2) 
Do we think that he will 
properly repay it? It is ab- 
solutely improper for a 
credit committee member to 
base his opinion as_ to 
whether a loan should be 
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made on the extent to which the bor- 
rower has utilized the saving feature 
of the credit union. We can’t lend 
money to men who have money. We 
have to lend money to those who are 
in need of money. I don’t think the 
credit committee should even inquire 
into whether a man has a share ac- 
count when he wants to borrow, be- 
yond simply being sure that he is a 
member of the credit union. 

Right now the matter of making 
loans is more important than anything 
else a credit union is doing. Author- 
ities advise me that credit union loans 
outstanding have slumped more rap- 
idly and to a greater extent than out- 
standing loans on the books of any of 
the other lenders. In other words, the 
Morris Plan Banks, the personal lend- 
ers and the banks are getting a lot of 
our credit union business. They 
shouldn’t be getting it; and it is not 
the intent of the people administering 
Regulation W that these other people 
should get our business. It is the pur- 
pose of the credit union to eliminate 
usury and we should be more vigorous 
now than we have ever been before 
in our effort to get loans. 

I think you will find as we go on in 
this war that under the pressure 
brought upon him to buy Defense 
Bonds the average credit union mem- 
ber will probably invest more heavily 
in these bonds than he can really 
afford. What I mean by that is that 
he will pledge himself to buy bonds 
through a payroll deduction or other- 
wise without at the same time redu:- 
ing his standard of living. Most of us 
have been using all our income in or- 
der to live on a certain standard. Then 
under emotional pressure or 
other kind of pressure we pledge our- 
selves to buy bonds. After going along 
a while paying for these bonds, we 
find that we are using money which 
normally was used for current ex- 
penses to pay for bonds and it becomes 
necessary for us to borrow. I think 
you will find that it will be necessary 
for us to make a lot of loans to get the 
folks out of that kind of a mess. I know 
this is true because I’ve already run 
into the problem personally. We are 
all very reluctant to reduce our living 
standard, and we are all very anxious 
to buy bonds. We can’t uphold our 
living standard and at the same time 
buy the bonds, but we’re going to 
have to borrow once or twice before 
we find that out. Loans of this kind 
are of exceptional value. The Govern- 
ment itself does not favor loans made 
directly to finance the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. It doesn’t want people 
to go in debt to buy these bonds, but 
it is putting on a lot of pressure to sell 
the bonds and employers are putting 
on even more pressure. It is the duty 
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some 


of the credit union to serve its mem- 
bers. We do not want to dampen their 
ardor in supporting the war program 
by telling them to be careful not to 
overbuy bonds, and therefore when 
they have overbought we've got to be 
ready to lend them money to carry 
them through. 


Dividends 
Que.tion (from Canada): Kindly 
advise regarding the general practice 
of computing dividends in the follow- 
ing cases: 


Case 1— 
Member has in shares 
= = ie $100.00 $100.00 


Deposits in share ac- 
count December 5 100.00 

Withdraws from 
shares December 24 


200.00 


$100.00 100.00 
What is the dividend at 5 per cent? 
Case 2 

Member has in shares 
January 1, 1941.... 

Purchases shares at 
$10.00 per month 
starting February 2 
to November 2..... 

Withdraws November 
Pern et 


200.00 200.00 


100.00 300.00 


100.00 200.00 

What is the dividend at 5 per cent? 

It is assumed, of course, that the 
credit union would endeavor to have 
these members borrow the $100.00 in- 
stead of withdrawing from their share 
accounts. 

The point in question is when a 


REGULATION 


HE third amendment to Regu- 

lation W recently mailed to all 

credit unions by the Federal Re- 
serve System becomes effective on 
March 23. The only portion of this 
amendment which seriously affects 
credit unions is part 5, which reduces 
the maximum maturity of most loans 
under $1,500 to 15 months. After 
March 23, loans governed by Regula- 
tion W must be confined to a term not 
to exceed 15 months. 

No one likes change. The human 
mind reacts in the negative to any 
new thing. For that reason too many 
of us have been inclined to feel that 
this regulation which forces a change 
in our habits is completely destructive. 
This is not the case. The changes re- 
quired in our lending habits by Reg- 
ulation W are in most cases not as 
great a handicap to successfully car- 
rying on the credit union business as 
some of the rules we have previously 
made ourselves. Let’s try to view this 
regulation constructively and en- 
deavor to ascertain just how much 
business we can do while completely 


member withdraws, say $100.00, from 
his share account, is it assumed for 
dividend purposes that the last 
$100.00 put in is withdrawn, or is the 
withdrawal considered to be of Jan- 
uary 1? 

Answer: In the membe: 
should receive a dividend on $100 for 
a full year at 5 per cent, which would 
mean that he would receive a divi- 
dend of $5.00. 

In case 2 the member has had $200 
on deposit in the credit union during 
the entire year and therefore would 
receive at 5 per cent, a dividend of 
$10.00. 

When a member withdraws money 
from his share account in the credit 
union, it is assumed for dividend pur- 
poses that the last money put in is 
withdrawn. 


case 1 


Statement of Borrower 


Question (from North Caroline): 
At a meeting the other night someone 
mentioned form Reg. W-4 and referred 
to it as a “Statement of Borrower.” 
Do we have to have one of these state- 
ments on every loan? 

Answer: A “Statement of Borrow- 
er” form must be taken on every loan 
made by a credit union except those 
loans which are specifically exempted 
from the restrictions contained in Reg- 
ulation W. 


Up te Date 


complying with the regulation. 

The regulation really divides all 
loans insofar as credit unions are con- 
cerned into 6 classes, as follows: 

1. Loans completely exempt from 
the terms of the regulation. 

2. Loans exempt under certain con- 
ditions. 

3. Loans secured by or to finance 
the purchase of a listed article. 

4. Renewals or revisions. 

5. Consolidations. 

6. All other. 

Let’s review these various types of 
loans carefully in order to ascertain 
just how much of our business we can 
carry on in normal fashion. 

Loans Completely Exempt 

The following loans may be made in 
the usual fashion. It is only necessary 
on these loans to have the usual loan 
application and the usual note. Regu- 
lation W does not govern these exempt 
loans in any way, provided that they 
comply fully with such exemption. 

(a) Loans evidenced by notes pay- 
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full at 
available 


able in (We now 


cover loans 
lump sum.) 


maturity. 
have notes to 
repayable in one 

(b) Loans of than $1,590 
when not secured by a lien on a listed 
article. 

(c) Loans secured by duly re- 
corded first mortgages on improved 
real estate. 

(d) 
or purchase of an entire residential 
building or other structure. 

(e) 
or purchase of an entire residential 
building or other structure. 


more 


Loans to finance construction 


Loans to refinance construction 


(f) Loans for educational purposes. 
(g) Any loan (1) to finance the 
purchase of aircraft for use in any 


activity in respect of which a prefer- 
ence rating of A-10 or higher is in 
for deliveries of civil aircraft; 
or (2) to remodel or rehabilitate any 
dwelling or residence which the De- 
fense Housing Coordinator, or his au- 
thorized agent, shall designate as being 
for “defense housing” as defined by the 
Coordinator. Information regarding 
the procedure for obtaining such a 
designation may be obtained through 
any Federal Reserve Bank or branch. 

(h) Any loan to a dealer in any 
listed article, whether a wholesaler or 
retailer, to finance the purchase of any 
such article for resale. 

(i) Any loan which is to be repaid 
within not more than twelve months 
and is made to a bona fide salesman 
of automobiles in order to finance the 
purchase of a new automobile to be 
used by him principally as a demon- 
strator. 

(j) Loans for general agricultural 
purposes which are not used to finance 
the purchase of any listed article and 
are not secured by a listed article 
purchased within 45 days before the 
loan was made. 

(k) Any which is made to 
a person whose income is derived prin- 
cipally from the operation of a busi- 
ness enterprise of which such person 
is the owner or proprietor, provided 
the extension of credit is for the pur- 
pose of financing such business enter- 
prise and is not for the purpose of 
purchasing any listed article or se- 
cured by any listed article purchased 
within 45 days before 
of credit. 

The foregoing loans require only 
our usual loan application. 


force 


loan 


the extension 


Loans Exempt Under Certain 
Conditions 

The following loans are exempt from 
the terms of Regulation W under cer- 
tain conditions: 

(a) Loans of more than $1,000 for 
improvement or repair of real prop- 
erty, such as homes and other build- 
ings, even though part of the money 
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is used to purchase listed articles, pro- 
vided cost of listed articles does not 
exceed 50 per cent of entire loan. 

In making the above loans the credit 
union should have its usual loan ap- 
plication and in addition should have 
form Reg. W-4, “Statement of Bor- 
rower.” Even though part of the 
money included in one of the above 
loans might be used to purchase a 
mechanical refrigerator, a washing 
machine or a piano, the loan is ex- 
empt from the regulation provided the 
cost of all the listed articles used in 
improving the home does not exceed 
50 per cent of the entire loan. 

(b) Loans for medical, dental, hos- 
pital or funeral expenses provided the 
borrower gives the credit union a 
statement setting forth the purpose of 
the loan and the following facts: (1) 
Borrower can not reasonably meet the 
terms normally required by Regula- 
tion W; (2) Failure to obtain the loan 
would cause the borrower undue 
hardship. 

In case of loans of the above type 
the credit union should obtain from 
the borrower (1) the usual loan ap- 
plication, and (2) form Reg. W-2 
which embodies these statements of 
the borrower referred to in the last 
paragraph. It is not necessary to have 
any other statement from the bor- 
rower, and neither is it necessary in 
case of these loans to issue any other 
statements. 

(c) Loans to finance premiums in 
excess of one year on fire or casualty 
insurance policies, provided the pro- 
ceeds of the loan are paid directly to 
the insurance agent and provided the 
loan is secured by the unearned por- 
tion of the premium. 


A credit union member might be in- 
suring his home against loss by fire 
for a ‘five-year term and under the 
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above circumstances could borrow that 
portion of the premium covering the 
second, third, fourth and fifth years 
from the credit union. Such a loan 
would be exempt from the terms of 
Regulation W. In case of a loan of this 
kind it would only be necessary to 
have the usual loan application, and if 
this application set forth explicitly the 
purpose of the loan it would be un- 
necessary to have any other support- 
ing papers such as the “Statement of 
the Borrower,” etc. 

(d) Any loan which is made to a 
person engaged in agriculture, or to a 
cooperative association of such per- 
sons, provided that the loan is ap- 
proved by the Farm Security Admin- 
istrator, or his authorized agent, as 
being necessary for the rehabilitation 
of a needy farm family. 


Loans Secured by or to Finance the 
Purchase of a Listed Article 

This group includes loans secured 
by a lien on a listed article purchased 
within 45 days or loans of $1,500 or 
less (regardless of type of security) if 
made to finance the purchase of a 
listed article. Too many credit unions 
have assumed that such loans are so 
difficult to handle that we should 
avoid them entirely. This is not so. I 
think we should continue to make 
such loans by simply changing our 
method of operation to comply with 
the regulation. In making loans of 
this nature it is only necessary to pro- 
ceed as follows: 

1. Obtain from the borrower the 
usual loan application. 

2. Obtain from the borrower form 
Reg. W-4, “Statement of Borrower.” 

3. The loan may not exceed the 
maximum credit value of the article. 

4. The loan must be repaid within 
the maturity dates set forth in the sup- 
plement to Regulation W. 

As an example let’s suppose that 
one of your members wishes to pur- 
chase a new car valued at $900. First, 
of course, he has to be able to pur- 
chase the car. Since the cash value of 
the car is $900 and since the regulation 
provides that a loan for such a purpose 
may not exceed two-thirds of the 
value of the car, this loan may not ex- 
ceed in amount $600. Let’s suppose 
then that your member is getting a 
trade-in allowance of $300. It is pos- 
sible for you to lend him $600 plus 
any interest, finance, or insurance 
charges. When the loan is made you 
should issue to the member form Reg. 
W-1, entitled “Evidence of Install- 
ment Loan Credit.” Please note that 
in the case of automobiles the trade- 
in value does not reduce the amount 
which may be loaned. This loan must 
be repaid within 15 months. 

Now under this same heading let’s 
contemplate a loan to finance the pur- 
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chase of a mechanical refrigerator or 
a washing machine. Such loans should 
be handled in much the same manner 
as the automobile loan. The credit 
union should obtain from the bor- 
rower (1) his regular loan applica- 
tion, and (2) form Reg. W-4, “State- 
ment of Borrower.” When making 
loans to finance the purchase of wash- 
ing machines, the credit union may 
not lend more than two-thirds of the 
value of the washing machine and the 
loan may not run for more than 15 
months. Let’s suppose the washing 
machine costs $150. If it is being 
bought for cash without a trade-in, 
the credit union may lend $100 of the 
$150, and if it desires it may take a lien 
on the washing machine as security. 
If there is a trade-in allowed for an 
old washing machine, then the amount 
of this trade-in allowance must be de- 
ducted from the $150 and the loan 
reduced accordingly. After the loan 
is made, the borrower should be issued 
the usual “Evidence of Installment 
Loan Credit,” form Reg. W-1. 


Renewals or Revisions 


When Regulation W refers to a 
renewal or a revision, it means simply 
a change in the terms of an existing 
loan which would reduce the pay- 
ments of that loan. If the loan was 
originally made to be repaid in ten 
monthly installments, a new note may 
be issued and the terms of the loan 
extended over a period of 15 months 
from the date of original issue of the 
loan, thus reducing the monthly pay- 
ments made by the borrower. If the 
loan was originally written previous 
to September 1, 1941, it may be re- 
newed or revised once and the terms 
extended for any length of time at the 
desire of the borrower, thus reducing 
the amount of his monthly payments 
to the credit union. 

In either of the two cases cited 
above it is only necessary for the 
credit union to have the usual loan 
application. When the loan has been 
completed, the credit union should 
issue to the borrower form Reg. 
W-1, “Evidence of Installment Loan 
Credit.” 

Now let us suppose that an original 
loan was made since September 1, 
1941, and was made payable over a 15- 
or 18-month period of time. Let’s 
suppose that the borrower has paid 
this loan down to a point where he 
owes, let us say, five monthly install- 
ments and he wishes to revise the 
terms of his note reducing his pay- 
ments. In this case the credit union 
should obtain from the borrower the 
usual loan application and form Reg. 
W-5, “Statement of Necessity.” This 
having been done, the loan may be re- 
written for a period of 15 months, thus 
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reducing the monthly payments of the 
borrower. After the loan has been 
made the credit union should issue 
form Reg. W-1, “Evidence of Instal- 
ment Loan Credit.” 


Consolidations 


If one of your members owes a bal- 
ance to your credit union on an old 
note, or owes money to a commercial 
lender evidenced by an instalment 
note, or owes money to an instalment 
house evidenced by a sales contract, 
and wishes to consolidate any or all of 
these into one contract and at the same 
time obtain an additional cash ad- 
vance then the credit union should 
obtain from him (1) the usual loan 
application, and (2) form Reg. W-4, 
“Statement of Borrower,” and after so 
doing it may lend him sufficient cash 
to cover his old instalment obligations 
and the new advance he desires, pro- 
vided that this entire new loan shall be 
repaid within 15 months from date of 
renewal and provided further that the 
monthly payments under this new 
contract are at least as large as the 
combined payments he was previously 
making. 

Let us suppose the borrower can not 
make payments as large as would be 
necessary in accordance with the ar- 
rangement outlined in the last para- 
graph. In this case the credit union 
should obtain from the borrower, in 
addition to the other papers men- 
tioned, Form Reg. W-5, “Statement of 
Necessity.” Having done this, it is 
only necessary that the new contract 
be so written that it will all be repaid 
within 15 months. Since we have ob- 
tained from the borrower a “State- 
ment of Necessity,” the payments 
made under this last note might be 
smaller than the combined payments 
previously required on the contracts 
included in the new agreement. In 
either of the above cases, after the 
Joan has been made the borrower 
should be issued form Reg. W-1, “Evi- 
dence of Instalment Loan Credit.” 


All Other Loans 


Under this heading should be in- 
cluded loans to pay taxes, loans to pay 
outstanding indebtedness on open ac- 
count and not evidenced by an instal- 
ment note, loans for vacations, loans 
to buy any articles which are not 
listed articles. In other words, all the 
miscellaneous loans not included in 
the foregoing. In order to make such 
a loan it is only necessary that the 
credit union obtain from the borrower 
(1) the usual loan application, and 
(2) form Reg. W-4, “Statement of 
Borrower.” After doing this, the loan 
may be made for a 15-month period; 
and after it has been made, the bor- 
rower should be issued form Reg. W-1, 


“Evidence of Instalment Loan Credit.” 

Some credit unions, and particularly 
Federal credit unions, instead of us- 
ing form Reg. W-1, “Evidence of In- 
stalment Loan Credit,” have a page 
in their passbook on which the facts 
required in the statement evidencing 
issuance of instalment credit are 
noted. In such cases it is not neces- 
sary to use form Reg. W-1, “Evidence 
of Instalment Loan Credit.” 

I have found credit unions reluctant 
to use the “Statement of Necessity.” 
We have no right to deny our mem- 
bers credit privileges extended them 
under the various credit union laws 
and extended them again under the 
terms of Regulation W. The Federal 
Reserve authorities have provided for 
the “Statement of Necessity” in order 
to avoid creating cases of undue hard- 
ship among borrowers. It is our duty 
to use this form when properly ap- 
plicable. 

Usury still continues to be practiced 
in the United States. It is still the 
business of credit unions to endeavor 
to eliminate usury. If any credit union 
officer will read the foregoing article 
carefully, he will find that there is a 
great opportunity for serving his 
members through loans without undue 
difficulty. If officers of credit unions 
are not willing to familiarize them- 
selves with the terms on which loans 
are made, they should relinquish their 
positions as officers and let others as- 
sume their duties. 


10 RULES TO MAKE 
TIRES LAST 


1. Have worn tires retreaded. Cost 
of retreading tires is usually about 
half that of a new tire, and will give 
you about 80% as much wear. 


2. Cut out high speeds. 


3. Inflate tires weekly to recom- 
mended levels. 


4. Don’t stop short or make jack- 
rabbit starts. 


5. Avoid striking curbs, road holes, 
rocks; etc.—This can result in broken 
cords or blowouts. 


6. Check wheel alignment twice a 
year.—Misalignment causes scuffing 
and uneven wear. 


7. Repair all cuts, leaks, breaks, 
promptly.—Breaks and cuts should be 
vulcanized whenever possible; blow- 
out patches should only be temporary. 


8. Change wheel positions every 
5,000 miles. 


9. Always get the tire made to fit 
the rim of your car. 


10. Don’t speed around curves. 
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The Swiss Raitfeisen Societies 


URAL « t credit so- 
crete form a very important 
brancl t the Swiss coopera- 

tive movement. They are remarkable 
titution not only on account of the 

t rvices which they render to 

| rut il popul ition but also because 


the place the occupy 1n the life of 


ial communities thanks to thei: 
enuine coopel tive spirit They are 


olter taken models and widely 


tudied by cooperators ol othe coun- 


At the end of 1940, that is, forty 
ea after leat 
there existed 
Switzerland 672 of these organiza 


Raitfeisen cooy 


! scattered over all the territory 


the Confederatior The ir aggregate 


embership Was 63.524 The 1 tal 
number of depositors amounted for 
he same period to 225,191. This last 
' ' 

figure include noweve! a certain 
number of non-members, as the co- 
yperative societies are free to accept 
from non-members 


The total assets of the 


aving aepo if 


cooperatives 
howed an increase of 3.5 per cent 
compared to those of the preceding 


year and amounted to 450.1 million 
Swiss frances. (The Swiss frane in 
1940 was worth about 22.5 American 
cents.) After payment of an average 
interest of 4.6 per cent to the share 
capital, the net surplus of the veal 
amounted to 1.15 million Swiss frances 
and was entirely allocated to the vari- 
sus reserve funds, which in this way 
reached the total sum of 17.4 million 
Irancs The 
expenses represented 0.40 per cent 
of the balance-sheet total 


administrative overhead 


The analysis of the various items 
issets of the Raiffeisen 
is quite indicative of the 


forming the 
cooperative 
use which is made of the funds avail- 
ible to these societies. Although the 
Raiffeisen societies may accept sav- 
ngs deposits from non-members, their 
tatutes prohibit the grant of loans to 
other persons than the members. 
These must, moreover, be domiciled 
within a strictly determined area. A 
pecial inquiry made during the year 
1940 showed that 30,000,000 franes had 
been advanced to members during 
that year in various kinds of loans. In 
a general way it may be stated that 
wherever a Raiffeisen society exists 
the problem of small credit may be re- 
garded as resolved. Raiffeisen so- 


cieties furthermore grant advances to 





Reprinted from Cooperative Informa- 
publication of the International 


Labour Office. Montreal 


communities and to other 
bodies. These advances attained the 
sum of 26.3 million franes in 1940. The 
mortgage loans which form the prin- 
cipal investment of the Raiffeisen So- 


public 


cleties represe nted, for the same 
period, 62 per cent of the total assets 
figuring on the balance sheet, ie. 
278.5 million Swiss frances 
Considering that the transactions of 
certain societies extend beyond the 
area of the communities in which they 
we established and comprise some- 


times three oO 


more communities, 
forming among them an economic 
unit, the total number of the Swiss 
communities which draw benefit from 
cooperative credit societies may be 
estimated in round figures at 750. Al- 
though in this way more than a quar- 
ter of the rural communities existing 
in Switzerland are served by coopera- 
tive credit societies, the leaders of the 
movement do not seem quite satisfied 
with this result. They rightly con- 
sider that the Raiffeisen society con- 
stitutes the keystone of the coopera- 
tive edifice in a rural community 
They have, therefore, accepted as a 
watchword the statement of the great 
Swiss agricultural leader, Dr. Laur: 
“We must aim at creating in each 
rural community a credit cooperative 
society of public utility operated in 
accordance with the 
Raiffeisen princi- 
sien” 

The beginning of 
the year 1941 was 
characterized by 
great publicity and 
propaganda in favor 
of the Raiffeisen 
credit societies, 
which gave excel- 
lent results. Seven- 
teen new societies 
were founded in the course of the first 
semester. 

Since 1902, the Raiffeisen societies 
have been affiliated with the Union of 
Swiss Raiffeisen Banks which is an 
auditing union. According to Federal 
legislation on banking, all credit co- 
operative societies must affiliate with 
an auditing union. 

Favorable results have been ob- 
tained from this grouping of all Raif- 
feisen societies in a strong national 
union, under whose auspices it has 
been possible to unify the methods 
of operation, simplify the management 
and facilitate the supervision and the 
development not only within the 
affiliated individual cooperative so- 
cieties but within the Swiss Raiffeisen 





movement as a whole. All Raiffeisen 
societies have the same accounting 
system and utilize identical books and 
forms. The administrative and super- 
visory organs have at their disposal 
practical guide books which allow 
them to carry on their functions in a 
rational way and with the maximum 
of precision and security. On the basis 
of this strong fundamental organiza- 
tion, the auditing union has been able 
to train the leaders and ‘to display 
systematic efforts in order to improve 
the management and to avoid errors, 
irregularities and negligence. Its ac- 
tion has always tended to encourage 
the local cooperative societies and 
guide them in an appropriate manner, 
having always in view the defense of 
the interests of the members and 
faithful compliance with the coopera- 
tive principles, the progress and the 
prosperity of the affiliated societies 
and of the movement as a whole. The 
results of its efforts can be clearly 
seen in the degree of strength and 
perfection attained by the Raiffeisen 
organizations and in the fact that no 
other cooperative groups show more 
enthusiasm in the achivement of the 
common object. 

The union has for twenty-five years 
published a monthly periodical in 
French and in German. 

In addition to 
auditing accounts, 
the Union of Swiss 
Raiffeisen Banks 
acts also as a cen- 
tral fund for all the 
affiliated societies. 
The total of the 
balance sheet of this 
central fund in 1940 
was 85.8 million 
Swiss franes, show- 
ing an increase of 
12.5 per cent over the preceding year. 
This development is due particularly 
to the flux of deposits from the affili- 
ated societies. The net surplus of the 
central fund for the period referred to 
was about 300,000 francs and after 
payment of 5 per cent interest to the 
shares, the balance, that is 120,000 
Swiss frances, was placed in the re- 
serve fund which thus attained the 
sum of 1.3 million Swiss francs. 

A recent publication on the Swiss 
banking system underlines the rela- 
tive importance and the sound posi- 
tion of the Raiffeisen societies as com- 
pared to other banking institutions of 
the country. Although the Raiffeisen 
societies are responsible but for 2.5 per 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Financing a car the credit union 
way. While new car volume has 
shrunk almost to the vanishing 
point, there are still used car pur- 
chases to be financed; and credit 
unions should make every effort to 
serve their members in this field. 


1 


If You're Buying a Used Car... 


The tests outlined can help you 
greatly in finding a good one 


Reprinted from Consumer's Union Re ports 


SED cars, the only cars cur- 

rently obtainable by anyone, 

are in a strong seller’s market. 
This means that prices will be bid up 
according to demand until the Office 
of Price Administration steps in and 
sets ceilings. Even then, prices will 
be stabilized at a level which will 
provide a real dealer profit (in past 
years most new-car dealers lost 
money on their used cars, subsidizing 
themselves out of their new-car profit 
margin). 

In such a seller’s market less at- 
tempt will be made to recondition used 
cars before they are put up for sale. 
And there is a growing scarcity of 
skilled repairmen so that their work 
commands higher prices. All in all, 
the car buyer not only will be forced 
to pay a higher price for a car even 
less adequately reconditioned than 
usual, but will ulso have to pay 
heavily for whatever repairs are nec- 
essary after he becomes the owner. 

And there is the problem of parts. 
Deliveries on parts for older car 
models were very slow even before 
the present emergency tightened into 
war. 

Used car buyers can make the best 
of the situation by following these 
steps: 

(1) Stick to the simpler models— 
Sixes instead of Eights, for example- 
which need least tinkering to keep 
running. Pick out the easiest cars to 
work on. 

(2) Favor lower-priced newer cars 
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as against older models now depre- 
ciated to the price you want to pay. 
Parts for smaller cars will be easier 
to get, cheaper to pay for and install; 
and operating economy of the small 
cars is better. 

(3) Take as much time to select a 
car as you can. Any used car that 
can pass all the tests outlined below 
will give good service. 

Making these tests is the best way 
to know whether you're getting a good 
buy. You probably won’t be able to 
carry out all the tests suggested, but 
make as many as your time and pa- 
tience (and the dealer) will allow. 

Used cars are sold either “as is” or 
reconditioned. An honest dealer will 
be glad to show you the record of all 
reconditioning work done, and should 
be willing to guarantee the car in 
writing for a stated period, or to share 
the cost of repairs over the period. 

The reputation of the dealer from 
whom you buy is important to you, 
and worth investigation. Buy prefer- 
ably from a dealer in your own neigh- 
borhood, where the kind of deal you 
get can influence his reputation. 
Identify the car you're interested in 
by motor number and year of manu- 
facture in the National Automobile 
Dealers Association’s catalog or other 
trade book. (The dealer should have 
a copy: if he won’t show it to you, 
walk out.) Cars built late in a model 
year are apt to be better buys. 

All-out testing of a used car in- 
volves considerable time and diagnos- 


tic skill. If you have a mechanic who 
is able and trustworthy, his help will 
be worth paying for, particularly if he 
can supply a vacuum gauge and a 
mileage tester. If this isn’t practical, 
and you feel that you can’t make thor- 
ough tests yourself, get help from an 
expert motorist. 


EASY TESTS FOR THE USED 
CAR LOT 

1. Look the car over outdoors in 
bright light, not in a garage. Inspect 
the body for dents that have been 
filled in, for new fenders, running 
boards or bumpers—all signs that the 
car has been damaged. Regard any 
mileage on the speedometer as the 
minimum, not maximum, distance the 
car has traveled. See if floor mats 
and pedals indicate hard wear; if 
they've been replaced, the car has had 
plenty of usage. Feel the upholstery 
for sharp ends of broken springs. 

Cars with their original paint have 
generally had less use than the same 
models, repainted. Inspection should 
reveal whether tires have been re- 
grooved (adding nothing to their life), 
recapped (new rubber on tread only) 
or retreaded (new rubber on tread 
and shoulders). 

2. Push the clutch pedal with one 
finger; there should be an inch of free 
play. If not, the clutch has been 
abused. (Of course, the pedal may 
have been reset, so‘this is a test for 
bad condition, not a guarantee.) 

Test the steering wheel for play. 








Over two inches of rim travel is exces- 
the won't steer well. And 
adjustment isn’t always possible. 

Sit behind the wheel and apply the 
brake Ss, hard 
main between foot and floor for a safe 
braking margin. Hold the pedal down 
(if hydraulic); if the 
pedal sinks down slowly, the system 
leaks and will be costly to repair. 

With the switch off, press 
the starter switch briefly 8 or 10 times 
Worn o1 teeth will 
grind. Remember: installing a 
starter ring gear is quite a job 


sive; car 


Two inches should re- 


two minutes 


ignition 
broken clash ol 
new 
3. Have one front wheel jacked up, 
if possible (if not, make the test with 
the wheel the floor). Face the 
wheel, grasp the top firmly and shake 
it to and from you while 
holds the foot brake on. Looseness 
in kingpins or knee-action joints can 
be heard or felt; loose kingpins cause 
fast tire wear. So do out-of-line front 
wheels, but you will have to test for 
this by driving over a floor-pan gauge, 
found in most tune-up 
shops or service garages. 

4. Look inside rear wheels, and at 
front of differential for heavy oil stains 
or leakage from worn oil seals. Oil- 
washed on the bottom of the 
clutch housing or at front of crank- 
case indicate loose seals, with probable 
high oil consumption. 

Open the hood: look for water leaks 

dusty or rusty stains or brown froth— 
at radiator, waters pumps and else- 
where. If the fan belt has been 
renewed, mileage is probably above 
30,000 miles. If the belt is worn on 
one side, pulleys are out of line. Pull 
out the dipstick; should the oil appear 
heavier than cool SAE 30 oil, call off 
all engine tests. 

Look at battery connections for 
corrosion, and at the condition of the 
container itself. (And make sure you 
get the same battery you checked, if 
you eventually buy the car.) 

5. Start the engine and let it warm 
up. Clicks or intermittent knocks are 
a bad sign. When the engine is warm, 
get in, put the gears in high, set hand 
throttle and let back the clutch. The 
clutch shouldn’t slip and the engine 
should stall as soon as clutch is fully 
let back. If this isn’t the case, reject 
the While someone races the 
engine hard several times, watch for 
blue oil smoke (sign of worn rings) 
at the exhaust. 


ROUND-THE-BLOCK TESTS 

1. Set the car moving forward, then 
backward, by letting back the clutch 
gently. Repeat several times. If clutch 
is worn it will engage with a jerk; if 
warped, there will be chatter and 
vibration. Looseness in universal 
joints, etc., will also show up on this 
test. 


on 


someone 


such as are 


areas 


car. 


2. Put 40 pounds of air in all tires 
and remove the rear seat cushion. To 
check for unsafe sticking in the steer- 
ing gear, the result of improper ad- 
justment, turn corners sharply in both 
directions. On a level surface with 
no cross wind, the car should travel 
a block without drifting to the edge of 
the road. If it drifts or pulls per- 
sistently toward one side, something 
is out of line. Do not accept the car 
until it is corrected. 


Watch the car as it is driven toward 
you and away from you. Wobbling 
wheels will cause rapid tire wear. If 
the rear wheels do not follow in the 
track of the front ones, frame or axles 
are out of line. Reject the car. Stop 
with one wheel on the curb, open and 
all doors to reveal weak or 
broken frame or body parts. 


On a quiet, smooth street listen 
carefully to the rear axle while (a) 
accelerating gently, (b) slowing down 
with foot off accelerator, and (c) 
coasting with gears in neutral. There 
should be no pronounced hum or 
grind. If the car has a hypoid axle 
(front part of differential case lower 
than center of axle), reject the car if 
there is any noise whatever. 


close 


3. Make several quick stops while 
going 20 mph. The car should stop 
without swerving; otherwise, brakes 
need equalization. (Do not accept the 
car on a promise to adjust them later; 
insist on “straight stops” before you 
buy.) 


At about 12 mph, apply the brakes, 
maintaining speed by pressing down 
the accelerator. Do not stall the car 
with brakes until the accelerator is 
all the way down. Disregard “pinging” 
noises from engine and listen for hol- 
low knocking from bearings, all of 
which should be of same loudness un- 
less some bearings are loose. One or 
more very loose bearings should be 
cause for rejection. 

4. With brakes, slow the car in high 
to 3 mph, then release brake and open 
throttle halfway. If valves, carburetor 
and ignition are in good order, the car 
will gain speed without bucking or 
skipping. If a fairly steep hill is avail- 
able, climb at 12 mph in high, then 
open the throttle. The car should pull 
on smoothly, but will buck if valves 
or ignition are in bad shape. 


5. Accelerate from a standstill to 15 
mph in low gear with the throttle wide 
open. Worn transmission gears or 
bearings will groan and howl. 

Drive along a rough street; the 
over-inflated tires (40 pounds) will 
bring out rattles, squeaks and body 
looseness, or, if the spring shackles 
have been drawn up tight to stop rat- 
tles, will cause a choppy ride. 


FINAL ROAD TESTS 


Before taking the car out for a dis- 
tance trial (at least 50 miles, if pos- 
sible) reduce tires to proper pressure 
and make sure that you have jack, tire 
tools and inflated spare. Before you 
start, scratch the dipstick at the exact 
oil level, or measure the level care- 
fully with a rule. After the drive, re- 
turn to exactly the same spot to re- 
check it. The level should not go down 
more than one-quarter inch in 50 
miles. 

When the car has been driven some 
distance, test for water leaks and over- 
heating. If there is a long hill which 
you can go down, see if the brakes 
will maintain their power when hot. 
Inferior or shimmed-up brake linings 
will let the pedal sink rapidly toward 
the floor. 

Test the road-holding ability of the 
car at good speed over a rough road. 
Repeated driving or swerving usually 
indicates shock absorber trouble or 
badly-out-of-line front suspension. 
Reject the car if it does not handle 
safely. If you select roads which you 
customarily travel, your driving test 
will be more valuable in revealing 
additional defects. 

Gasoline mileage cannot readily be 
checked unless you start with a full 
tank, and refill afterward, or have the 
use of a tenth-gallon or other mileage 
tester (your mechanic may have one). 


Maryland Field Man 


Two assistant managing directors 
are leaving their state leagues: J. R. 
Downs, Jr. of Alabama and G. D. Par- 
lett. No successor for Mr. Downs has 
been announced; Mr. Parlett will be 
replaced by P. A. Boellner. 

For six years Mr. Boellner was sec- 
retary of the Esskay Credit Union in 
Baltimore. In 1937 he was elected to 
the board of directors of the Maryland 
Credit Union League, serving first as 
secretary, later as treasurer. 


Alberta League Officers 


The Credit Union League of Al- 
berta, recently organized, has as its 
officers Fred J. Fitzpatrick of Edmon- 
ton, president; Edwin Williams, Cal- 
gary, vice-president; and C. H. Dredge 
of Inglewood, Calgary director. 


Brides on Instalment Plan 


Brides are purchased on the install- 
ment plan in the Kei group of islands 
in the Netherlands East Indies. The 
price of a bride among the upper class 
of Kei natives may amount to $500 
and because it is often impossible to 
hand over such an amount at once, a 
system of periodical instalments has 
been worked out. 
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Objectives 
for a 

State 
League 


By Clifford O. Skorstad 
CUNA Field Man 


AVING received the benefits of 

the credit union through the 

generosity and thoughtfulness 
of the pioneers in the movement, it is 
the natural desire of present members 
to enable others to participate in the 
benefits we have 
received. This be- 
ing true, the first 
responsibility of 
league directors is 
to plan a program 
of organization for 
each year. 

Who is to plan 
this program, and 
how is it to be 
planned? Is the managing director to 
be made responsible for this, or is it 
better for the league directors to help 
plan this program? Obviously, the 
league directors are also responsible 
for planning the program for the 
year. 

It seems to me that all our league 
directors will agree that the best de- 
fense is a good offense. This is true 
in sports and is equally true in war. 
Enough is being said today in the press 
relative to the need of the United 
States taking the offensive in the war; 
it would seem advisable for credit 
union leaders to employ the same 
tactics. By honestly endeavoring to 
organize as many new credit unions 
throughout the state this year as pos- 
sible, we will be taking the offensive. 
We will be making a sincere effort to 
help someone else, who may need 
credit union services badly as the war 
effort and living costs increase. 

I think it is well for us to do a little 
straight thinking about the war and 
a little straight thinking about the 
need for credit unions, as pointed out 
by Tom Doig in his article of the 
March issue of THe Bripce. There are 
so many things that need to be done 
by the managing director of a state 
league that his time can very easily be 
taken up with everything else except 
the business of organizing new credit 
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umions. You folks who are directors 
of a state league can materially assist 
the managing director in organizing 
new credit unions and in planning a 
program of objectives for the coming 
year. 

Admitting that one of our most im- 
portant objectives is the organization 
of credit unions, then let’s decide how 
many credit unions our league is ca- 
pable of organizing this year. Let’s 
work together and plan how this ob- 
jective is to be achieved. Certainly 
we all agree that distributing our 
credit unions throughout the state is 
important. In most states there should 
be credit unions serving some groups 
in every county. The people living 
in the smaller cities and rural areas 
need credit union services, and Roy F. 
Bergengren has constantly pointed out 
that the safety of the credit union 
movement depends upon having credit 
unions organized in other than indus- 
trial groups. It is easy to center most 
of our organization efforts in the 
larger cities, but this is not the time 
for us to do things the easy way. On 
the other hand you will sometimes find 
it easier to organize credit unions out- 
side the larger centers of population. 

What groups can be organized to 
serve people living in the rural areas? 
You will find industrial groups in the 
smaller cities of most states; and in all 
states you have city, county and Fed- 
eral employees, who can be organized 
on a county-wide basis. This is also 
true of those in the teaching profes- 
sion. Some states have organized 
large numbers of credit unions to 
serve the members of church groups. 
Other states have not. Are we over- 
looking this opportunity? 


OU will find that most of the lead- 

ing farm organizations are spon- 
soring credit unions. We have several 
hundred credit unions serving farmers 
throughout the United States, and 
with the help of the parent farm or- 
ganization it is a relatively easy mat- 
ter to organize credit unions for farm- 
ers who are members of a cooperative. 
Farmers need this service as badly as 
anyone else and have proven their 
ability to cope with the problems of 
management as ably as any industrial 
group. Let’s not overlook the fact 
that some farm cooperative groups are 
composed of large numbers of people. 
The membership of many of these co- 
operatives numbers from 500 to 2,000. 
This equals the number of employees 
of many industrial plants. This being 
true, credit unions for these groups 
will eventually become large in both 
membership and assets, and as mem- 
bers of the state league will make a 
valuable contribution to the move- 
ment as a whole. 


The farmers have been fighting for 
their existence the past ten years and 
have been enabled to retain the 
ownership of their land with govern- 
ment assistance. They are intensely 
interested in the development of any 
program which will assist us all in 
maintaining our democracy. Today 
the farmers are receiving increases in 
their pay checks, but that does not 
mean they will be able to pay off all 
their debts, including the mortgage on 
their farm. Farmers are fully aware 
of what happened after the last wai 
and today are very anxious to prevent 
those things from happening again 
By virtue of their activity in the co- 
operative movement, many of these 
groups have developed splendid lead- 
ership—leadership with a thorough 
understanding of our social, economic 
and political problems. Some of these 
leaders will become more interested in 
the credit union movement and help 
us in the development of the broad 
program of credit unions for all. 


ET’S keep in mind the need for leg- 
islative strength; there is no surer 
way to add legislative strength to your 
state league than to have credit unions 
serving people in every county. Under 
the pressure of war we may find legis- 
lative bodies on the conservative side, 
and we had better plan now for next 
year so as to be better able to meet 
any contingencies which may arise 
during a legislative session. 

It is fun to organize a credit union, 
and I am wondering how many of you 
league directors are members of the 
Founders’ Club. Every league direc- 
tor and chapter leader should be 
proud to be a member of the Founders’ 
Club. If you are not a member, why 
not decide to become eligible 
membership this year? 


for 


With government regulations and 
world conditions causing a rapid shift 
in personnel, there are many impor- 
tant things to be done besides the 
business of organizing new credit 
unions. That will always be true, but 
by careful planning credit unions can 
be organized. We must not retreat. 
We must advance, which means that 
all of us will have to work harder and 
plan our work better than we have 
done in the past. Let’s decide to en- 
list for the duration for the promotion 
and extension of the credit union 
movement. 

When organizing a credit union, be 
sure to give each group a 1943 Model, 
which includes all of the services now 
available through CUNA. Every credit 
union should provide Tue Brince for 
its directors, place its bond with 
CUNA and thereby participate in the 
protection of the excess coverage 
bond. Every credit union should use 
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the services of the CUNA Mutual In- 
surance Society, and naturally every 
credit union organized should 
state league. It prop- 
erly approache d, each new group or- 
will be affiliate 


the state because of its 


when 
affiliate with its 
ganized anxious to 
with league 
desire to be of service to humanity 
and not from a wish to take advantage 
of some material benefits developed by 
the credit union vement 


mo 


Servicing the credit union after its 
completion is important but is not 
difficult if well planned. There is 
need for more and more good credit 
unions, and as new credit unions are 
organized, new leaders will be de- 
veloped. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, intelligent, honest, sincere lead- 
ership is required if we are to protect 
and advance the credit 
ment on a national scale. 


union move- 


Why Sell Bonds? 


a4 AMN it,” a credit union 
treasurer, “if all us Americans 
don’t help the Government's 


war effort, there won't be any credit 


Say < 


unions to and besides 
there won't be any need for them if we 
wind up on Hitler’s or Hirohito’s pay- 


roll.” 


This represents, forcefully enough, 


operate 


the feeling of a number of treasurers 
whose credit unions are reported as 
doing exceptionally well with the sale 
of Defense Bonds. A questionnaire 
was sent by Tue Brince to a small 
group of such credit unions, selected 
one to a state, with the idea of finding 
out why some are doing better than 
others in this activity 

The answer seems to be that they 
believe in it. 

“There are some credit unions,” we 
said, “that have felt that their mem- 
bers could buy Defense Bonds at the 
post office, so let them. We don’t feel 
that way about it, and apparently you 
don’t either. Why do you feel it is im- 
portant for credit unions to sell De- 
fense Bonds?” 

W. M. Short of the Oklahoma City 
Postal Federal Credit Union had 
answer for that. “By furnishing ‘one- 
stop’ service, our members may pur- 
chase bonds when making loan pay- 
ments or share deposits, waiting in a 
comfortable chair while the bond is 
prepared instead of standing at a post 
office window.” Even a group of postal 
employees finds it convenient to buy 
bonds through their credit union. 

Answering the same question, the 
Studebaker Employees Federal Credit 
Union of South Bend, Indiana, 
plies, “It is a patriotic duty; and since 
a large number of credit unions repre- 
sent manufacturing whose 
facilities are being converted into proj- 
ects for armament, we feel it is defi- 
nitely essential to show the Govern- 
ment and the public as a whole that 
labor is uniting with the Government 


an 


re- 


concerns 


Credit unions with good sales 
records tell their reasons 


to attain democratic victory. Credit 
unions are service organizations, and 
the selling of bonds is a welcome serv- 
ice to members. The mere fact that a 
credit union sells bonds shows that it 
is a stable and reliable organization 
or it would not be entrusted with 
bond sales. This means that by selling 
bonds the credit union obtains pub- 


licity to help the growth of its organ- 


possibility of the money being used to 
furnish the part of a P-40 that the 
man actually works on. This in itself 
is an incentive.” 

N. D. Anson, assistant treasurer of 
the Groton Shipbuilders’ Federal 
Credit Union, Groton, Connecticut, 
Iso speaks with the voice of defense 
industry: “In our particular 
confined to defense 

some of whom are receiving 
substantially more remuneration 
than ever before. Through published 
records of bond purchases by depart- 
ments, pride and appreciation become 
factors in the purchase of security in 
our country and our future.” 


case, 
membership is 


workers, 


“Defense Bonds should be easily ac- 
cessible to the general public,” urges 
the Pawtucket Credit Union of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, a community 
credit union. “We believe that it is 
the duty of every credit union to co- 
operate with the Federal Government 
in this crisis. Since credit unions op- 
erate for service rather than for profit, 
how can credit unions perform a bet- 
ter service than selling Defense 
Bonds?” 

‘We were convinced,” writes Hugh 
B. Thornton, treasurer of the Feder- 





Thomas 


Kirk, treasurer of the Studebaker Employees’ Federal Credit Union, South Bend, 


explains the Defense Bond program to member Joseph Burkhart. 


ization and an opportunity to acquaint 
non-members with credit union prin- 


ciples.” 
Another defense industry credit 
union, the Aircraft Federal Credit 


Union of Buffalo, New York, responds; 
treasurer C. Howard Henderson 
writes: “Due to the fact that we op- 
erate in a defense plant, by our sale of 
Defense Bonds we can prove to the 
world that we can not only build air- 
planes to win this war but we can 
also keep them flying, and that is the 
trend throughout the entire Curtiss 
organization. In almost every issue of 
the house organ, the company devotes 
at least two columns of space to the 
progress being made in the sale of 
Defense Bonds and further states the 


ated Shop Crafts Credit Union of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, “that every 
organization that could and would 
qualify to handle the sale of Defense 
Bonds should do so, because no doubt 
every agent will sell some bonds that 
would not be sold otherwise. We 
know now that the last statement is 
true by experience. We have. been 
fully justified in this experience. 

“Our employer,” Mr. Thornton adds, 
“has a payroll deduction plan, and 
many of the men use it. To me that 
is a further proof that every issuing 
agent will help the bond sales.” 

“A point deserving consideration,” 
writes O. M. Coffman, president of 
Kingan & Company Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Richmond, Vir- 
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ginia, “is the present six-day work 
schedule, which does not permit time 
off for employees to go to other agen- 
cies such as banks and post offices to 
purchase bonds. It could be assumed, 
therefore, that almost the entire 
amount of our sales would not have 
been made without the facilities of 
our credit union.” 

Another credit union is entitled to 
assume that its members would not 
have bought bonds without credit 
union service: The Noed Federal 
Credit Union of New Orleans serves 
United States engineers. “It is very 
inconvenient,” writes president R. E. 
Hunter, “due to the location of the 
Engineer Fleet, for members to visit 
the post office or any other agency 
where Defense Bonds are on sale. On 
the other hand, most members are ac- 
customed to visiting the credit union 
office on pay day—which is the time 
when the buying impulse is highest. 

“Defense Bonds don’t have to be 
sold,” he continues. “They sell them- 
selves if some one goes to the trouble 
to make them available when people 
are in a mood and position to buy 
them.” 


HE why credit unions 

should sell Defense Bonds may be 
summarized from these questionnaires 
and from your general experience: 


reasons 


1. The more agencies engaged in 
the sale of Defense Bonds, the more 
Defense Bonds will be sold. Some 
credit union members haven't a 
chance to get to the post office: most 
credit unions are more convenient 
than the post office. Credit unions 
reach people on pay day, when they 
are more likely to buy. 

2. The post offices are swamped 
with work right now: they have a 
large new volume of mail to handle, to 
and from army camps, without addi- 
tional hands to share the extra work. 
They have had various other jobs 
turned over to them by the Govern- 
ment, the registration of 
aliens and the sale of Defense Stamps. 
Many postal credit unions have quali- 
fied as issuing agents for bonds simply 
to help out the regular post office 
staff. 

3. Credit unions benefit by selling 
Defense Bonds. The favorable public- 
ity they get as issuing agents, plus the 
prestice of being entrusted with De- 
fense Bond sales, impresses non-mem- 
bers with the reliability of the credit 
union. More traffic passes through the 
credit union office. 

4. In some plants, where there is no 
job tenure, employees feel that if they 
participate in the management’s pay- 
roll deduction plan and receive their 
bonds directly from the emplover, 
they will be among the first to be laid 
off. The employer, they reason, will 
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such as 


look down the list and select those in- 
dividuals known to have a backlog of 
Defense Bonds, firing those who are 
financially most independent. If the 
credit union were issuing the bonds 
in such cases, the employer would 
have no record of his employees’ 
holdings. 

5. The attitude of the Government, 
the Federal Reserve Banks and other 
agencies toward credit unions cannot 
but be influenced by the credit unions’ 
record in Defense Bond sales. 

6. Members not now having the 
habit of thrift may learn something 
by being encouraged to make regular 
bond purchases. Credit unions that 
have encouraged a regular savings 
program in the credit union plus pur- 
chases of Defense Bonds report that 
the effect has been good. In a word, 
the time has come when it is not only 
smart to be thrifty—it is also patriotic; 
and the added incentive may help cre- 
ate a habit that will serve the mem- 
bers well when peace comes. 

7. A lot of people have been grum- 
bling about lack of opportunity to 
take part in civilian defense activities. 
Here’s a chance for some of them. 

A second article, dealing with the 
sales methods of the credit unions 
questioned, will appear in the next 
issue. 





Tue Brince is indebted to the 
following credit unions for con- 
tributing to this article: 

Phoenix City Employees Federal 
Credit Union. Phoenix, Arizona 

Federated Shop Crafts Credit Un- 


ion, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Los Angeles City Employees Fed- 


eral Credit Union, Los Angeles, 
California 
Groton Shipbuilders’ Federal 
Credit Union, Groton, Connecticut 
Atlanta Railway Postal Clerks 
Credit Union, Atlanta, Georgia 
Studebaker Employees’ Federal 


Credit Union, So th Bond, Indiana 
Swift Kansas City Employees 

Credit Union, Kansas City. Kansas 
Noed Federal Credit Union, New 


Orleans, Louisiana 
Social Security Board Baltimore 
Federal Credit Union, Baltimore, 


Maryland 

St. Anne's Federal Credit 
Fail River, Massachusetts 

Aircraft Federal Credit 
Buffalo, New York 

Enka Credit Union, Enka, 
Carolina 

Northern Pacific Fargo Federal 
Credit Union, Fargo, North Dakota 

O. C. Postal Federal Credit Union, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Northwestern Electric Co. Em- 
ployees’ Federal Credit Union, Port- 
land, Oregon 

Pawtucket Credit 
tucket, Rhode Island 

Sioux Falls Municipal Employees 
Federal Credit Union, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

Hotel Utah Employees Credit Un- 
ion, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Union, 
Union, 


North 


Union, Paw- 


Kingan & Company Employees 
Federal Credit Union, Richmond, 
Virginia 











Letters 


To the Editor of Tue Bripce: 

May we first congratulate you and 
the rest of the staff on the excellence 
of the current issue (March, 1942) of 
Tue Brince. After reading the articles 
contained therein, our first reaction 
was that it was the best issue printed 
since we have been a subscriber. We 
believe that it has more pertinent in- 
formation and valued ideas than eve 
before contained in any one issue. 

In fact, we were so taken by the 
high quality and merit of all the ar- 
ticles that we have decided to bring it 
before our next directors’ meeting to 
purchase sufficient copies of this issue 
and present every member with a 
copy. Ours is only a small and young 
credit union that is unable financially 
to provide individual subscriptions to 
Tue Brivce for its members. For that 
reason we decided that the next best 
thing we could do was to purchase in- 
dividual issues of outstanding value. 

Egyptian Credit Union, 
East St. Louis, Illinois, 
Robert Ganschinietz, Chairman. 


To the Editor of THe Brice: 

I’m hearing compliments on the new 
“readability” of THe Bripce and 
thought you should know. We now 
send it directly to the home addresses 
of our nineteen officers and twelve 
field representatives of the Water & 
Power Employees Credit Union. We 
know it will serve as a good guide 
through the days, months and years 
that are bound to be. 

Benjamin N. Olin, 
Los Angeles, California. 


“Consumers Guide” Free 
Consumers Guide, a Government 
publication full of valuable informa- 
tion on family purchasing, health and 
budgeting, is available for the asking. 
Write to the Consumers Counsel Divi- 
sion, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., and tell them you 
want to be put on the mailing list. 


Mace Leaves Section 


Howard Mace, editor of Cooperative 
Saving, whose “Federal Section” copy 
has appeared regularly in THe Bripce 
in recent months, has left the Federal 
Credit Union Section to go to the War 
Production Board. His place as editor 
will be filled by George Thomson, em- 
ployed in an editorial capacity in the 
Farm Credit Administration. Mr. 
Thomson entered the Farm Credit 
Administration from publicity work 
for the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. 








The Municipal Audito- 

rium, Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, where the Fed 

eral Credit Union Sec 

tion will have its new 
offices. 
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FEDERAL SECTION: 


By HOWARD MACE 
Fdiror, ¢ peratine saving 
EARTY welcomes have been 


extended to the employees of 

the Credit Union Section by the 
credit union leagues of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska in connection with 
the moving of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration from Washington, D. C., 
to Kansas City, Missouri. All the em- 
ployees of the Section appreciate find- 
ing at the threshold 
of their new home. 


“welcome mats” 


Typical of these cheery greetings is 
that extended by B. F. Hillebrandt, 
Managing Director, Missouri Mutual 
Credit League. Mr. Hillebrandt writes, 
“Certainly glad that you folks are 
coming here and want to assure you 
that we will do everything we can to 
cooperate with you to make the Cred- 
it Union Section glad that they have 
come to Missouri.” 

Similar messages have been received 
from James M. Barry, Regional Man- 
aging Director, Kansas-Nebraska Re- 
gional Credit Union Association, Ed- 
gar P. Schowalter, President of the 
Kansas Credit Union League, and 
from W. A. Dunkin, Vice President 
of the St. Louis Chapter of Credit 
Unions. 

Officials of the Section feel that by 
operating from Kansas City, “The 
heart of America,” they will be able 
to be of greater service to all Federal 
credit unions and particularly to those 
in the Mid-Western and Far-Western 
states. 

In order that they may continue to 
enjoy the benefits of 
membership in 


union 
home in 


credit 


their new 


Welcome to Kansas City 
Service for Victory 
Donald Duck, Taxpayer 
Remaining in Washington 


Kansas City, the employees of the 
Farm Credit Administration have or- 
ganized a new Federal credit union. 

This new credit union has taken 
over the services formerly rendered 
by the old credit union organized un- 
der District of Columbia charter prior 
to the passage of the Federal Credit 
Union Act. A “portable model,” it is 
already in operation and will travel 
with the employees to the Missouri 
city. 


NOTHER fine story of service by a 
credit union leader in the sale of 
“Victory” bonds and stamps is re- 
ported in a recent issue of “Interest 
Notes and News,” published by the 
Minnesota League of Credit Unions. 
On December 15, 1941, Mr. C. R. 
Schryver, Heidbrink Employees Cred- 
it Union, borrowed $50 from the credit 
union and purchased defense stamps. 
Using about 15 minuces before work 
in the morning, 25 minutes during the 
noon hour, and about an hour after 
work in the evening, Mr. Schryver 
had, up to February 21, sold $3,300 
worth of defense stamps and bonds. 
Reporter Ollis Statham of the Min- 
neapolis Chapter comments, “Just 
multiply that by 400 and you get the 
astounding total of $1,320,000 which 
would be a modest figure for the job 
we could do in our Minnesota credit 
unions if we could find only one per- 
son in each credit union who would 
make this project his or her hobby.” 
We might add, “What would the 
figure be for the job that could be 





done by all the credit unions in the 
United States under such a plan?” 

“The New Spirit,” a technicolor film 
creation by Walt Disney featuring the 
American favorite, Donald Duck, is 
available for presentation by credit 
union leagues and chapters. With the 
cooperation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Credit Union Section re- 
cently secured several copies of the 
film. Reports reaching the Section in- 
dicate that the film has been very well 
received everywhere it has been pre- 
sented at credit union meetings. 

Credit union officials desiring to 
present “The New Spirit” at chapter 
or league meetings should get in 
touch with the local field representa- 
tive or with the Credit Union Section 
direct for the purpose of making the 
necessary arrangements. 

As mentioned above, the Credit Un- 
ion Section will soon leave Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Kansas City, Missouri, 
along with the rest of the Farm Credit 
Administration. It is expected that 
the move will take place late this 
month or early in May. 

Quite a few members of the staff of 
the Credit Union Section will find it 
impossible to make the move, so that 
the replacement of a number of ex- 
perienced employees will be neces- 
sary. It is hoped, however, that the 
recruiting and training of new em- 
ployees to carry on the activities of 
the Section will be completed without 
serious delay in servicing Federal 
credit unions throughout the Nation. 

One official who found it impossible 
to move to Kansas City with the Farm 
Credit Administration is Mr. Joseph 
A. Jordan, who is familiar to many 
credit union leaders throughout the 
country. Mr. Jordan has handled le- 
gal problems in connection with Fed- 
eral credit unions since the passage 
of the Federal Credit Union Act. He 
recently joined the legal staff of the 
Treasury Department. 
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Our Town: 


Who said what at the chapter meeting 


HE chapter got together the 
other night with the main idea 
of going over the new amend- 
ment to Regulation W. The chairman 
read it through, and the only thing 
that was found worth discussion was 
the fifteen-month provision. 
“Well, that eliminates a little con- 


fusion between renewals and new 
loans, anyway,” the chairman said. 
“They’re both made for the same 


length of time now.” 

“What about this business of lend- 
ing on automobiles?” one fellow from 
the post office asked. “Is there much 
of that? We haven't done it.” 

“Yes, there’s been a lot of it,” the 
chairman said. “I wouldn’t say most 
credit unions have been doing it, but 
when your assets are big enough, I 
think it’s a good idea to do it. 

“I’ve heard a lot of talk about credit 
unions not being as cheap as automo- 
bile finance companies, but I don’t 
think it’s true. I remember a town 
I was in once where the boys in one 
of the credit unions told me they 
weren't making loans for electric ap- 
pliances; they said the electric com- 
pany was financing them for 3 per cent 
discount. Then I went across the street 
to see the credit union in the electric 
company, and they told me that they 
were making loans for vacuum clean- 
ers and things right in their own or- 
ganization. They said the electric com- 
pany was turning the paper over to 
a finance company, and the credit 
union way was cheaper.” 

“The way they get mixed up,” some- 
body said, “is on the way the rates are 
advertised. I know a guy came into 
our credit union the other day and 
told us he was going to borrow from 
a lean company because they only 
charged three per cent. He didn’t no- 
tice that it was 3 per cent per month.” 

“Well,” the chairman said, “I think 
we should still go after the business. 
We're still allowed to loan to a mem- 
ber who wants to buy a car if he’s got 
one-third of the purchase price, and 
the loan companies can’t do any bet- 
ter for him than that. And believe 
me, they’re going right after that busi- 
ness, so I think we should, too. It’s 
easy enough to handle; here are all 
the down payments listed right here 
in the regulation and all the terms. 
All you have to do is look them up. 

“What about you bus drivers?” the 
chairman asked. “Has the regulation 


hurt your business?” 
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“Gosh, no,” one of the bus drivers 
said. “Not a bit.” 

“Your money all loaned out?” 

“Sure.” 

““‘What are your assets now?” 

“About fifteen thousand. They 
haven’t changed much lately. We have 
a lot of call for loans. You see, when 
a guy gets a job as a driver, he has to 
spend three weeks learning the job, 
and he doesn’t get paid during that 
time. So they need money pretty 
bad.” 

“Boy, that’s a pip,” somebody said. 
“Who said we were making big wages 
these days?” 

“Well, letter carriers don’t do so well 
either,” one of them chipped in. “When 
you're learning a route you don’t get 
paid for that.” 

“You get paid all right when you're 
working regular, though,” a bus driver 
told him. 

“We had a fellow subbing on the 
mail routes for a year without being 
taken on regularly,” said a postal em- 
ployee, “and he had a wife and three 
kids. He made about twenty dollars 
a month out of his job, and the credit 
union kept him alive.” 

“I’ve got a funny case that I'd like 
some advice on,” said a_ fireman. 
“What would you do about a fellow 
who’s working on the job and making 
a living, and a loan of his was collect- 
ed from the co-makers?” 


HE chairman looked surprised. 

“You mean he didn’t pay his loan 
and the co-makers paid, and he’s still 
there?” 

“That’s right.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“I don’t know exactly. I wasn’t an 
officer at the time, but I guess when 
they decided that the loan was bad, 
they were in an awful hurry to col- 
lect from somebody.” 

“Well,” the chairman said, “in the 
first place I think we ought to go slow 
about collecting from co-makers. Co- 
makers are what make the credit 
union possible, and if we collect from 
them very often nobody will want to 
sign another fellow’s note for him. We 
should make every effort to collect 
from the borrower. 

“In this fellow’s case, I should think 
the co-makers would have a heart-to- 
heart talk with him. I should think 
they would tell him they held the bag 
for him when times were tough and 
now he ought to clean up his obliga- 


tion to them. If the credit union wants 
to get in on it, you could have him 
borrow the money he owes them and 
pay them, and have them sign the note 
for him. That is if he wants to pay off.” 

“That brings up the question of de- 
linquencies,” a bus driver said. “What 
do you do about them?” 

“What do you do about them?” the 
chairman asked the treasurer of the 
postal credit union. 

“Well, of course we had a tough 
problem,” the treasurer said. “When I 
was elected treasurer, things were in 
a mess. We had seven hundred dol- 
lars in back interest to collect, aside 
from delinquent payments. It seems 
the former treasurer had told a lot of 
guys they didn’t have to hurry about 
paying off their loans as long as they 
paid the interest. It looks like they 
didn’t even do that. 

“We've got things pretty well 
straightened out now. The thing to 
do is go around and talk to these fel- 
lows and tell them what it’s all about. 
Most of them will pay up as fast as 
they can.” 

“Did you renew their loans?” some- 
body asked. 

“Some of them,” the treasurer said. 
“T wanted to ask what you think about 
that? Should I renew all of them?” 

“Is the banking department after 
you?” the chairman asked. 

“No, they’re not being too tough 
about it.” 

“In that case I wouldn’t renew them 
until necessary. Under Regulation W 
you're allowed to renew a pre-Sep- 
tember credit once on any terms you 
wish; after that, the loan is subject to 
the regulation. Some of these fellows 
may want a renewal at a later date and 
I'd just keep them on the books as de- 
linquent until they really need re- 
newal. That is, if the banking depart- 
ment doesn’t get tough about it.” 

“When does a loan become delin- 
quent?” somebody asked. 

“When payment is a month over- 
due.” 

“When do you sue the borrower?” 

“I hope you never do,” the chair- 
man said. “You shouldn’t have prob- 
lems like that. Try it this way: When 
a borrower hasn’t paid on his loan and 
is a month overdue, speak to him about 
it. Nicely. Ask him if anything’s the 
matter. 

“If he lets it go two months, speak to 
him again. Tell him it’s the other 
guys’ money he’s got. Tell him there 
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re guys who need loans, too 
Tell hin i couple ol guys were nice 
enough to sign for him and he’s put- 
ting them on a spot 

‘Usually, notifying the co-makers 
will do the job I've seen a couple of 


one of 
them at each elbow, to make his pay- 
ment 


co-makers bring in a borrower, 


“You can go to the boss about it, 
too,” a bus drive 
“Yes, 


chairman said, 


said. 
that, 
I'd 


the 
rather go to 


fond 


can do too, 


“but 


you 


the co-makers.” 
“What's the legal standing,” 
the postal treasurer, 


asked 


“of a loan when 


a fellow starts paying it after going 
through bankruptcy? What happened 
was this: this fellow went bankrupt 


didn’t 
the bankruptcy. 


and we collect anything on 
Afterward he came 
around to the credit union and made 
a payment on his loan. Doesn’t that 


make the loan legally collectible 
again?” 
“I wouldn't worry about the legal 


“He's 


shown he feels a moral obligation to 


side of it,” the chairman said. 
pay up, and that’s good enough for me. 
Incidentally, the best procedure when 
a fellow’s 


going through bankruptcy 
is to leave it to him. If you put ina 
claim, you probably won't get much. 
If you leave it to him, the average guy 
will try to pay the credit 
in full.” 

“We've got some fellows leaving for 
fellow from the 
“Naturally, we don’t 
want to collect from any guy’s twenty- 
But one fellow 
is an officer and making more than he 
was making before. We kind of won- 
him.” 

“The law says you can't collect from 
those guys through the courts,” said a 


union loan 


the army,” said a 


printing plant 


one dollars a month. 


dered about 


fellow from the post office. 
“You have to think about a lot of 


things,” the chairman said. “Of course, 
there may be an occasional case where 
the fellow in the army is better off 
financially than he was before. In that 
case, if you want to, you can write 
him a letter and ask him how about 
it. You can even write to his superior 
officer about it, although I don’t like 
the idea 

“I recommend waiving payment on 
principle for the duration, and I also 
recommend waiving interest pay- 
ments. Legally, it’s true, the soldier 
is supposed to pay up back interest 
when he gets back into civilian life 


again. But I think it’s a lot to ask 
of a guy. 
“IT think we ought to remember, 


after all, what the fellows in the army 
are sacrificing. The credit union be- 
longs to them as well as to us, and 
when a fellow signs up to risk his life 
for our welfare, that’s no time to start 
tightening up on him. You may be 
worried about your dividends, but I 
say, if some of our members are will- 
ing their lives for us, I 
don’t see why we can’t sacrifice our 
dividends for them. 

“As for officers, maybe you don’t 
realize that a commissioned officer has 
a lot of expenses that an enlisted man 
doesn’t have. I know when I was in 
France last time, I was a sergeant 
major, and I got my food and uniform 
I had a chance to enter an offi- 
cers’ training school, and if I got a 
commission out of it, I would have had 
a raise in pay. But when I figured it 
out, I found I was better off financially 
as a sergeant major than I would be 
as a second lieutenant. I had to think 
about my wife and kid back home, so 
I stayed a sergeant major.” 

“That reminds me of one time in 
France,” a bus driver began, and the 
meeting dissolved in general conver- 
sation, if not uproar. 


to sacrifice 


free. 


Checking Service for Members 


6 \X J HY can’t our credit union es- 
tablish a checking service so 
that members will not have 

to go uptown to get checks to pay 

bills? We would gladly pay the cus- 
tomary bank charge of ten cents.” 
This is a question that was asked a 
short time ago of Victor F. Morgan, 
treasurer of the Rust Craft Credit 

Union, Boston 

“The treasurer,” he writes in an im- 
personal style, “called 
the bank commissioner to make sure 
it would be 


third-person 


permissible both as to 
the for it. The 
answer was not only affirmative, but 


service and charge 
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the commissioner strongly approved 
the charge, to prevent the credit union 
office from being overwhelmed. 

“Fifteen minutes later, there were 
notices on all bulletin boards that a 
checking had been inaugu- 
rated, the treasurer having talked to 
enough directors to make sure of gen- 
eral approval of the plan. 

“The educational committee was 
then asked to prepare placards, and 
within a few days attractive displays, 
each one with a full-grown check from 
the credit union checkbook, advised 
all and sundry that the credit union 
was prepared to keep ‘em writing. 


service 


“The mechanics are simple. A 
member brings a handful of money to 
the office and requests a check to pay 
a bill. The money is credited to the 
member's share account; the check is 
drawn for a like amount payable to 
the member. The check is then en- 
dorsed ‘pay to the order of’ and the 
name of the company or individual for 
whom the check is intended and then 
further endorsed by the member te 
whom the check was issued. 

“The notation is then entered on the 
bill, ‘paid by Credit Union, 
Check No. ’ and the bill is re- 
turned to the member for his file. The 
check is accompanied by a note, ‘en- 
Credit Union Check No. 
so-and-so is in payment of your bill 
(number, date, or other description) 
to (member’s name). The check 
number on the bill serves as a receipt 
and in ease of dispute the credit union 
may be called for 
check. 


closed 


on the cancelled 

“If the bill must be returned to the 
sender, an income tax statement for 
instance, the credit union writes a 
note to the member, ‘We have this day 
issued Check No. —— in payment 
of such-and-such a bill, and this 
furnishes a permanent record of the 
transaction. 

“If the check is a withdrawal from 
shares already established, there is no 
charge unless we write the biller and 
mail the check. 

“The service took hold immediately, 
and the number of checks drawn is 
increasing steadily. The service charge 
is credited to ‘Other Income,’ although 
there is really very little net income 
as the bank charge and postage absorb 
most of the ten cents.” 

This suggestive outline may be what 
a lot of credit unions are looking for 
in the way of increased service to their 
members. What a fair charge is 
would have to be determined on the 
basis of experience, of course. In any 
case, the advertising value alone of 
such a service would be of consider- 
able value to the credit union that put 
it into effect. 


No War Clause 
for CUNA Mutual 


No war clause has been added to any 
insurance contract now offered by 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, and 
there is nothing in the company’s ex- 
perience or information to indicate 
that such a clause will be necessary 
in the near future. CUNA Mutual has 
paid off about a dozen claims on war 
victims thus far, including six casu- 
alties in the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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The Swiss Raiffeisen Societies 
(Continued from page 84) 


cent of all capital deposited with the 
credit establishments of the country, 
the part they play in the general Swiss 
economy exceeds by far this quantita- 
tive importance. In 1939 the Raiffeisen 
societies formed the only group among 
the Swiss credit institutions to show 
an increase in the total of their bal- 
ance sheets. The aggregate amount of 
their savings deposits during the same 
year likewise showed an increase in 
spite of the difficulties arising out of 
the war. 

The population of Switzerland both 
in rural and urban areas is fully aware 
of the importance of the rural co- 
operative movement and takes a keen 
interest in it. Thus the 1940-1941 pro- 
gram of the cooperative study circles 
created within the Swiss consumers’ 
societies included the study of the 
Raiffeisen system. This subject was 
outlined in a special publication in the 
series “People’s Cooperative Library” 
and in the plan drawn in view of facil- 
itating the study and discussion. The 
topic was also previously taken up in 
a special course for the leaders of 
study circles in the Cooperative Sem- 
inary. 

After having studied the working of 
the rural cooperative credit societies 
and after getting fully acquainted with 
the services that are rendered to the 
members and to the agricultural popu- 
lation in general, the cooperative study 
circles in Geneva created a “credit co- 
operative group,” which is the first of 
its kind in Switzerland. The plan was 
initiated by Dr. Fauquet, former Chief 
of the Cooperative Service of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, who had for 
some years drawn attention to the ac- 
tivities of the credit unions in North 
America performing in urban commu- 
nities functions similar to those of the 
Raiffeisen societies in rural areas. 


Desjardins Classic Ready 

A digest of Alphonse Desjardins 
classic credit union book, “The Co- 
operative People’s Bank,” printed in 
the March Brince, is now available in 
pamphlet form. Quantities may be 
ordered from CUNA_ Educational 
Services, Raiffeisen House, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Price: five cents a copy. 

Moses Helps Bond Sales 

Harold Moses, president of the 
Louisiana Credit Union League, is an- 
other credit union leader serving the 
public in the sale of Defense Bonds. 
He has been appointed to the Execu- 
tive Committee for Orleans Parish, 
which is the county that includes New 
Orleans. 
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The Cuna Mutual 
BULLETIN BOARD 


Percentage Distribution of Income 1936 Thru 1941 
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Volunteers 


By Dora Maxwell 


HE simple ct cannot be repeat- 
ed too often that credit union 
ervice W not be available to 


ns who need it un- 


we have S hundred thou- 
perating in this country. The 
] ? ++ ] 4 
\ a at ipsetting conditions lit 
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+} : ] } 
y than ever, even though perhaps 
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take up tl attention ol! 


other em- 
Often it is 
for them a question of saving an exist- 


directors and 
ployed field personnel. 


managing 


ing credit union instead of organizing 
This however should spur 
effort It is still 
that organizing credit unions is 
just like selling can openers. It de- 
pends on the number of door bells 
you 

From time to time we are going to 
publish information about the efforts 
of volunteers on whom this whole 
program depends. Good work is be- 
ing done in Volunteer Organizers 
Clubs and also in expansion commit- 
tees in chapters. Our work in these 
VOCs is frankly experimental. Some 


a new one 


us all on to greate1 


; 


rue 


ring 


credit unions are coming from these 
groups and there are other values in 
work. One managing 
writes, “It may be that the Voluntee: 
Organizers clubs will prove more va!- 


this directo! 


uable as a means of developing leaders 
who have the right philosophy than as 
of organizing credit 
That's fine, but the real test 
of the VOCs is in the organization of 
new credit unions. Let’s look at the 
record in column three. 
New schools for volunteer organ- 
conducted recently at 
ille, Ashland and Lexington. 
*, and Topeka, Kansas. 
This is a fair record of accomplish- 


means more 


unions 


izers were 
1 
i 


A Volunteer Organizers Club meets in 
Ashland, Kentucky. Seated, left to right. 
are Dora Maxwell, W. L. Vandenburgh 
(Kentucky managing director), Madeleine 
Hickman, George Cossatt, A. L. Curry, H. D. 
Lewis. Standing: C. M. Nicholas, W. C. 
Peggins, Miles Magnuson, Orville Slone. 
W. A. Richardson. 


ment. The thought now is to concen- 
trate more on the existing VOCs rather 
than developing many more new ones. 
They need ideas and material to work 
with. A manual for volunteer organ- 
izers is in preparation and should be 
ready for distribution by the time of 
the annual meeting in May. Managing 
directors in states where volunteers 
are willing will find this a productive 
field of effort. 


Crepir UNIONS ORGANIZED 


Volunteer 
Organizers 


pre- newly _ total 
viously re- organ- organ- 
Clubs ported ized ized 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 8 8 
ee 3 8 
East St. Louis, IIl..11 11 
New York, N.Y... 1 1 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louis, Mo ee 5 
Kansas City, Mo 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Richmond, Va 
Portland, Ore... 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Springfield, Mo.... l 1 
Atlanta, Ga 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Omaha, Nebr...... 
Twin City, Minn... 1 1 


St 


— & 
—“— - & 


Total 40 
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Pi rsonnet is being lost to the war effort. Work 
and its costs are being increased. Both can be 
minimized by taking full advantage of every feature 
on National Window-Posting Machines. 

During these critical times, Nationals are an im- 
portant factor in the current problems of man- 
power, wages and hours. 


Of utmost importance are the locks on these 
machines. They permit easy, close supervision; 
they insure a true accumulation of payments and 
disbursements exactly as posted—by individual 
cashiers; they protect a printed record identical 
with that given to the member. And they give the 
treasurer positive control, the member security, 
the cashiers proof of trustworthiness, the officers 
confidence. 
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and Manpower 


Wages 


Every cent posted adds into some lock-protected 
total Only the treasurer controls zesetting of these 
totals; and the machine also provides him with 
separately locked grand totals of payments and 
disbursements. Then, too, detector counters 
indicate every opening of the locks, just in case 
some unauthorized person should get possession 


of the key. 


Your National Window-Posting Machine is not 
just a posting machine... nor just a series of add- 
ing machines... nor just the watch-dog; it is all 
these combined in a single unit. 

By utilizing every feature your National offers, 
you will take a long step toward bridging the man- 
power gap, and toward solving your increasing 
wage-hour problems. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


TIME-AND-LABOR-SAVING PRECISION OFFICE MACHINES FOR 
FINANCE, INDUSTRY, RETAIL BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 























The Need For /u//-Coverage Farm Bureau 


Mutual Automobile Insurance is 
Greater Than Ever... 


Protect the Replacement 
Value of Your Cat. 


Keep Your Automobile 
/nsurance th Force 


Your automobile has greater value than it had 
a few months ago, Car values and replacement parts 
costs have increased. A full-coverage Farm Bureau 
Mutual automobile insurance policy will provide 
protection to cover costs due to damage or loss. 

If your car were badly damaged, it could not be 
replaced with a new car, but your automobile insur- 
ance would make it possible for you to have your 
car repaired. 


Insure Your Car Cooperatively 

Mutual, cooperative participation in providing 
automobile insurance needs is the basis of the in- 
surance protection services provided by the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. 
Cooperation is the Golden Rule in actual practice 
in business. Policvholders of the Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company serve 
themselves with the broadest form of protection at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Bureau 


Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Home Office: Columbus, Ohio 














Here’s How You Can 


a 7 = 
Save Tires and Fuel 
2 
Have your tire pressure checked every 
week. Air is free. Properly inflated tires 
save rubber. 
+ 
Drive at a moderate speed. Avoid scraping 
or sliding of tires. Avoid quick starts and 
stops. 
a 
Waste begins at 40 miles per hour. At 
50 miles per hour, there is a 23% loss of 
fuel. At 70 miles per hour, the fuel loss is 


13.8%. 
© 


Idling and racing your engine wastes gas- 


oline. This is absolute waste; you get ro 
miles for your money. 
* 
‘ 
Excessive choking wastes gasoline. If 
choke is left partially out, gasoline is 
wasted. Always return choke to normal 


position. 











State Offices of the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 


Farm Bureau Mutual 


In Delaware— 


Automobile Insurance and Farm 
following states and the District of Columbia: 


In North Carolina— 


Bureau Life 


Insurance are available in 


In Vermont— 


State Office at Sherwood Building, State Office at 121 East Davie Street, State Office at 200 Loomis Street, 
2 East North Avenue, Raleigh, North Carolina surlington, Vermont. 
3altimore, Maryland Site ite . 
. In Virginia— 

e - State Office at Insurance Building, 
Be Merviens— In Ohio— Richmond, Virginia. 
. ~ . one State Office at 246 North High Street, e 
State Office at Sherwood Building, Columbus. Ohio In Washington, D. C.— 
2 East North Avenue, Office at Colorado Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland * 14th and G Streets, 

‘ fashingt > 

* In Pennsylvania— Washington, D. ¢ e 
In New York— State Office at 3607 Derry Street. In West Virginia— 
State Office at 416 City Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, State Office at 504 Goff Building. 
Syracuse, New York. P. O. Box 209 


Clarksburg, West Virginia. 
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